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THE SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE EIGHTIES’ 


JoHN B. SANBORN 


is 1912 John B. Winslow, then Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, published a work entitled: 
The Story of a Great Court: Being a Sketch History of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Its Judges and Their Times 
from the Admission of the State to the Death of Chief 
Justice Ryan. 

In connection with the title Mr. Justice Winslow said: 


I... made up my mind that as my connection with the court did 
not begin until May, 1891, there could be no impropriety in my applying 
the term “great” to the court of which I write, namely, the court whose 
history terminates in 1880. Whether the same adjective may properly be 
applied to the court since 1880 will be a matter for the future historian 
to settle. I do not attempt to influence his decision. 


In explaining the termination of his history of the court 
with the year 1880 he said: 


The death of Chief Justice Ryan has seemed to me to be the natural 
and fitting stopping place for this work. . . .I trust that at some time 
in the future another thirty year period may be taken up and reviewed 
impartially by someone who feels interest in the subject. It is quite cer- 
tain that the latter period cannot approach in dramatic interest the pe- 
riod covered by this work, yet there will be found in it many events well 
worth the consideration of the historian. 


Thirty years from 1880 takes us to 1910, the year that 
Mr. Justice Vinje, our last Chief Justice, went on the Su- 
preme Court. Apparently the time suggested by Mr. Justice 


*This paper was presented originally in the form of an address before the 
Madison Literary Club. 
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Winslow for a continuation of his work has arrived. Whether 
I will ever venture upon such a task, I cannot say. I have, 
however, made some study of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in the years following 1880 and I give some of the 
results of that study in this article. 

I have taken the period from the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Chief Justice Ryan on November 11, 1880, to the 
death of Mr. Justice Taylor, April 3, 1891, or approximately 
the decade of the eighties, for the present study. Taylor’s 
death made the first break in the new court. It therefore 
seems appropriate to survey at one time the period, probably 
unknown to any other similar court, of an unbroken mem- 
bership for over ten years. In responding for the court 
to the memorial to Chief Justice Orton, Mr. Justice Cas- 
soday said: 

From November 11, 1880, to April 3, 1891, a period of ten years 
and five months, there was no change in the personality of this court and 
no contest over the election of any of its members. This very remarkable 
fact is due to the conservative judgment of the bar, the press and the 
people.” 

In 1880 the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, like that of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, was a separate office and the Senior Associate 
Justice did not succeed. Governor Smith, however, ap- 
pointed Mr. Justice Cole, the senior in service of the As- 
sociate justices, to the office of Chief Justice. He appointed 
John B. Cassoday, of Janesville, to the position of Associate 
Justice. The court then consisted of Orsamus Cole, Chief 
Justice, William Penn Lyon, David Taylor, Harlow S. 
Orton and John B. Cassoday, Associate justices. 

What manner of men were these five who were to sit 
together for the next ten years in the highest judgment seats 
created by the state of Wisconsin? 


790 Wis. xlvi. 
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Orsamus Cole, the new Chief Justice, was born in Caz- 
enovia, Madison County, New York, August 23, 1819. He 
was of English descent. He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1843, and was admitted to the bar two years later. 
He then came West, stopping at Chicago for a short time 
but, apparently thinking that greater opportunities awaited 
him in Potosi, Wisconsin, he located at that place. Probably 
most of us will agree with the observation of Judge Clement- 
son, addressing the Supreme Court at a memorial to Chief 
Justice Cole, that one ignorant of the history of Potosi, 
“would wonder why an ambitious young man, as was Or- 
samus Cole, a college graduate and a member of the bar, 
should journey from the East to engage there in the practice 
of his profession.”* In 1847, however, the lead region of 
southwestern Wisconsin gave promise for the future, and 
many others of ability besides Cole were attracted to it in 
those early days. 

‘The year after his arrival in Wisconsin he was elected to 
the Thirty-first Congress as a Whig. It is interesting to note 
that he voted against the Fugitive Slave Law, which was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
just before he went on the bench. 

After one term in Congress (1849-51) he resumed the 
practice of law at Potosi. In April, 1855, he was elected to 
the Supreme Court to succeed Samuel Crawford, who was 
defeated largely because of his dissent in the Booth Case, 
where a majority of the court had held against the validity 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. Fifty-two years were to elapse 
before the state would again see a member of its highest court 
defeated for reélection. 

William Penn Lyon was born in Chatham, Columbia 
County, New York, October 28, 1822. His parents were 
Quakers and he is said to have remained in that faith through- 


*119 Wis. xxxiii. 
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out his life.* His family moved to Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, when he was eighteen. He worked on his father’s 
farm for a time, then entered a law office at Lake Geneva, 
and was admitted to practice in 1846. After practicing in 
Walworth County for a few years, he moved to Racine 
County where he was district attorney for three years. He 
was also a member of the assembly for two terms (1859, 
1860) during both of which he served as speaker. 

With the outbreak of the war in 1861 he enlisted and, 
although without previous military experience, became at 
once a captain. His company was a unit of the Eighth Wis- 
consin of which the famous eagle, “Old Abe,” was a mascot. 
He served with the army of the Cumberland in the campaign 
against Forts Henry and Donelson, and soon rose to be a 
colonel, commanding the Thirteenth Wisconsin to the close 
of the war. He was brevetted brigadier general after he 
was mustered out. While still in the military service he was 
elected circuit judge. He was defeated for election to Con- 
gress in 1870 but shortly thereafter was appointed to the 
Supreme Court to succeed Mr. Justice Paine. 

Harlow S. Orton was born in Niagara County, New 
York, November 23, 1817. His ancestors were English. His 
father was a doctor, and both his grandfathers were min- 
isters. In 1837 he was graduated from Madison College. 
He taught school in Kentucky for a short time, then moved 
to Indiana, where he began the practice of law in 1838. He 
was for a short period probate judge of Porter County in 
that state. In 1847 he came to Milwaukee where he practiced 
for five years; in 1852 he came to Madison as private secre- 
tary for Governor Farwell, and in 1854 he was a member of 
the assembly. From 1859 to 1865 he was circuit judge for 
the Ninth circuit of which Dane County was a part. 


‘But see, on his later religious views, “William Penn Lyon,” by Clara Lyon 
Hayes, Wisconsin Magazine of History, ix, 409-412. 
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Resuming the practice of the law he served two terms in 
the assembly (1869, 1871). He was the first dean of the 
Law School of the University. He was one of the revisors 
of the Statutes in 1878 and became one of the two additional 
members of the Supreme Court, elected in that year. 

He seems to have been one of the noted orators of his 
time—indeed, Philip L. Spooner is reported to have said 
that “Harlow was born with an oration in his mouth.” Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1840 he made speeches in 
several states on behalf of Harrison. 

David Taylor was born at Carlisle, Schoharie County, 
New York, March 11, 1818. On his father’s side he was of 
Irish descent, on his mother’s Dutch. He was graduated 
from Union College in 1841, two years before Chief Justice 
Cole, and was admitted to the bar three years later. After 
two years of practice in New York he came to Sheboygan in 
1846. He served one term as district attorney. He was a 
member of the assembly, as a Whig, in 1853 and of the sen- 
ate in 1855-56. From 1857 to 1869 he was a circuit judge. 
He had been a revisor of the Wisconsin Statutes in 1858 and 
again in 1878. When the Supreme Court was increased from 
three to five, in 1878, he became one of the new judges. 

John B. Cassoday, the junior member of the court both 
in service and age, was born in Fairfield, Herkimer County, 
New York, July 7, 1830. He attended the University of 
Michigan for a short time, studied law at the Albany Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar at Janesville, where he 
continued to practice until his appointment to the Supreme 
Court in 1880. He was twice a member of the assembly 
(1865, 1877), serving as its speaker in his latter term. He 
was active in Republican politics, being a delegate to the 
National Convention in 1880, where he was instrumental in 
the swing of the delegates which nominated Garfield. After 
the death of Chief Justice Ryan, Mr. Cassoday was endorsed 
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for the appointment as his successor. However, the governor 
promoted Mr. Justice Cole, giving Mr. Cassoday the ap- 
pointment to the vacant Associate justiceship. 

I doubt whether there has ever been a court which has 
continued so long without change in membership, or one in 
which membership was more homogeneous. All were born 
in New York state between the years 1817 and 1830, and 
generally along the line of the Mohawk-Hudson valleys. 
All but one were of English ancestry. Three were college 
graduates (two of the same college) and one other had at- 
tended college. 

All had come to Wisconsin as young men and most of 
their experience at the bar had been in this state. Four had 
been members of the legislature—two of them serving as 
speaker of the assembly. The fifth had been a member of 
Congress. Two had been district attorneys. Three had been 
circuit judges in this state. 

They had all, when at the bar, taken their part in the 
politics of the state. But I have never heard it suggested that 
any of them carried over their politics into their judicial 
careers. Such opposition as any of them had for reélection 
came not because of party politics but because others were 
ambitious to become members of the Supreme Court. 

The oldest, Orton, was nearly sixty-three, and the young- 
est, Cassoday, was fifty. Their average age was just over 
fifty-eight and a half. It was a comparatively young court 
as Supreme Courts go. We may compare with it the average 
of fifty-eight for our present Supreme Court, of sixty-eight 
for the Supreme Court of the United States and sixty-four 
for the English Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

While data on this point are not available, I am inclined 
to the view that a composite photograph of the training and 
outlook of these men would have represented the typical 
educated citizen of Wisconsin of the year 1880. 
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What were the tasks which were to confront these men 
during the ten years of their work together? As Mr. Justice 
Winslow stated, there was nothing in this period the dra- 
matic interest of which equaled the Fugitive Slave Law 
cases, the Farm Mortgage decisions, or the controversy over 
the Granger laws. Nor was there anything which equaled in 
public interest matters which would arise later, such as the 
Gerrymander decision, the Treasury cases, or the decisions 
involving the Railroad Commission and Public Utility acts. 

This does not mean that this group of judges did not 
have important work ahead of them. The real task of a 
Supreme Court is not in the spectacular cases involving im- 
portant questions of public law, but in the steady month to 
month grind of cases between man and man. To see that 
justice is done—that each person—insofar as our imperfect 
human machinery of the courts allows—has what is properly 
his, that which John promised the barons in 1215: “Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, and differemus, rectum aut 
justiciam.” (“To none will we sell, to none will we deny or 
delay, right or justice.”) This was the judicial ideal in 1880 
as it is today. 

One is injured while driving across a railroad track— 
should the railway company pay him damages; one business 
succeeds another—is it liable for the old debts; where is a 
certain quarter line located; a city is organized—what are 
its rights in certain property held by the town of which it 
was a part; which of two claims of title to a tract of land 
shall prevail; is the mortgagee or a creditor of the mortgagor 
entitled to the insurance on property destroyed by fire; is the 
description of property in a chattel mortgage sufficiently 
definite; are the offspring of domestic animals covered by a 
chattel mortgage; what evidence is admissible in an action 
for assault and battery—including expert evidence as to the 
effect of a bite on a thumb; may one who has paid money un- 
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der duress because of an arrest recover it; may damages for 
delay in driving logs down a river be recovered against a 
railroad company which refuses to open its draw bridge; 
where the parents of a child are living apart, may the mother 
who supported it recover for such support from the child’s 
estate after its death; may a child be exhibited to a jury as 
evidence of paternity ¢ 

Probably this enumeration of the cases which were con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court at its first assignment at 
August term, 1885, sounds rather monotonous. They were, 
however, not essentially different from the cases which now 
confront the court. The person who is now injured at the 
railroad crossing is probably driving an automobile at sixty 
miles an hour instead of a team of horses at six. The driving 
of logs down a Wisconsin river is becoming as obsolete as 
driving a team along a highway. With these two variations 
I can probably duplicate the cases which Chief Justice Cole 
and his four associates heard in 1885 with very similar cases 
which Chief Justice Rosenberry and his six associates heard 
in 1931. 

These questions considered at this one assignment in 
1885 may not seem very important. But they were vitally 
important to the parties involved. It was also important to 
the public that they should be—as far as the imperfect wis- 
dom of the judges would permit—rightly decided. Their 
public importance lay not only because justice should be 
done in the specific cases, but because the steady grind of 
cases like these builds up our common law. 

The scarcity of decisions of general public interest dur- 
ing this period is of course related to the history of the state. 
Differences of opinion on any subject—be it whether A has 
paid B the note which he owes, or what principle shall be used 
in valuing public utility property—find their way to the 
courts if they cannot be adjusted otherwise. The things 
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which men consider sufficiently important to differ on, to 
employ lawyers to present their differences to the courts, 
and to pay the costs if they lose, make up the work of the 
courts on the civil side. 

Accordingly the civil cases heard and determined in the 
courts of a state represent to a very great extent the life of 
that state. Periods of economic prosperity will have one type 
of litigation and periods of economic crises another. If the 
legislature is venturing into the field of social legislation, the 
courts will be called upon to pass upon the laws thus enacted, 
either to determine their validity under the provisions of state 
and federal constitutions or to interpret them when applied 
to specific situations. 

The eighties were, in Wisconsin at least, years of relative 
quiet. The agriculture and the industry of the state were 
developing and no crises, brought on by nature or by man, 
menaced them. Possibly because of this the legislature was 
not disposed to enact regulatory measures. The anti-railroad 
storm of the seventies had spent its force. Whatever tenden- 
cies may have been developing in the industrial life of the 
state which were later to call for legislative regulation had 
not sufficiently manifested themselves to call for action. 

It is therefore to be expected that we should find the con- 
tributions of the Supreme Court at this time mostly in the 
field of private law. Contracts, torts, commercial law, wills, 
real and personal property, corporations—such were the 
main topics with which the court was engaged. 

More cases relating to procedure are found in this period 
than at the present time. This overattention to matters not 
concerned with the merits of the cases, if we consider it as 
such, can hardly be said to be the fault of the court. The 
bar were more interested in the niceties of practice than they 
are now and a court must decide the points presented to it. 
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Then too the statutes gave more opportunity for appeals on 
points relating to practice. 

Certainly we find little evidence that the court was tech- 
nical in its rulings. “We have no doubt that substantial 
justice had been done and we decline to disturb the judg- 
ment on any mere technicality.”* “It does not seem possible 
that the rejection of the evidence offered by the witness 
Towne could have prejudiced the defendant, or could in 
any way have changed the verdict of the jury.”*® Rulings 
such as these are all that could be asked for. 

A specific illustration of the willingness of the court to 
cut legal red tape may be mentioned. One who had a con- 
tract to purchase land waited until the statute of limitations 
had nearly run and the land had increased in value manyfold, 
and then brought an action for specific performance of the 
contract. The Supreme Court decided that because of his 
delay—‘‘laches” as it is termed—it would be inequitable to 
give him the judgment which he asked. But if he were not 
entitled to specific performance, he was entitled to damages 
for breach of the contract—based upon the value of the 
land at the time fixed for the conveyance. Shouid the suit 
for specific performance be dismissed the statute of limita- 
tions would have run on a suit for damages. The court said 
that it was “an unusual case for retaining jurisdiction in 
equity to grant compensation, but there does not appear to 
be any reason why it may not be done.” The trial court had 
made findings as to the lands which were within the contract 
and their value, but that no injustice might be done the de- 
fendant, he was given an option to abide by these findings or 
to have a new trial on those points.’ 

An extreme illustration of the tendency to appeal merely 
on points of practice was a case where the only point in- 


‘Lyon, J., in Lang v Hook, 51 Wis. 132, 184. 
* Taylor, J., in Davis v. Town of Fulton, 52 Wis. 657, 668. 
* Orton, J., in Combs v. Scott, 76 Wis. 662, 672. 
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volved was whether the circuit court had erred in allowing 
the taxation of items of costs aggregating $7.80. The Su- 
preme Court held that of this amount the sum of $3.65 was 
erroneous and reversed the judgment to that extent. It did 
not allow the appellant his costs so the mere expense of 
printing incurred by the appellant must have been greatly 
in excess not only of the amount saved but of the amount 
involved.*® 

One of the important decisions of this court was con- 
cerned with the title to the bed of navigable rivers and the 
rights of riparian owners. In Wisconsin it had been held 
from the earliest times that the owner of the land along a 
stream owned to its center, subject to the right of the pub- 
lic to use the stream. In the city of Janesville, it had been 
the custom to erect buildings supported by piles driven into 
the Rock River. The 1887 legislature passed an act for- 
bidding the driving of piles, or the building of piers or other 
structures in Rock River within the limits of the county of 
Rock. An action was brought under this statute to enjoin 
the erection of certain buildings upon piles driven in Rock 
River. The matter came before the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from an order refusing to dissolve the temporary in- 
junction. It was held that the record failed to show such an 
obstruction or threatened obstruction to the public use of the 
river as would justify an injunction. As Mr. Justice Orton 
put it, referring to the complaint: “Should a court of chan- 
cery enjoin the defendant from erecting a building on his 
own land, on such an allegation as this?” 

It was said, however, that the act of 1887 gave the right 
to an injunction in exactly the case stated in the complaint. 
That seemed obvious, and the opinion is of great interest as 
delimiting the respective spheres of the legislature and the 
judiciary. 


*Lyon, J., in Reid v. Martin, 77 Wis. 142. 
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Referring to the statute, the opinion written by Mr. 
Justice Orton said: 


The legislature would have saved time and expense if it had issued 
the injunction in the case for which the act was made. This is the first 
time that any legislature of any enlightened country ever attempted to 
create an action without any cause of action, to authorize a complaint to 
be made to a court when there is nothing to complain of; to compel the 
courts to enjoin the lawful use and enjoyment of one’s own property 
“without proof that any injury or danger has been or will be caused by 
reason of such act;” to create a cause of action without wrong, injury, 
or damage; to authorize an action to be brought by a person without any 
interest in the subject matter, or privity with the defendant of contract, 
estate, duty, obligation, or liability, if he is only a resident tax-payer, and 
to exclude all others who have any interest or privity in the subject mat- 
ter and are presumptively injured in person or property; to make that 
act unlawful and actionable in one county and as to one river that is 
lawful in all other counties and as to all other rivers, under precisely the 
same circumstances; or to adjudicate and decide the case, and then order 
and compel the court to execute its judgment by issuing an injunction. 
These are some of the strange and novel provisions of this statute. 


With such an opinion of the statute it is not surprising 
that the court declared it unconstitutional as in conflict with 
provisions of both the state and federal constitutions. 

There was one case which came before the court involving 
a question of public interest—jurisdiction in divorce where 
the parties reside in different states—the result of which, 
while in my opinion correct, was reached by a process of 
reasoning both in the opinion of the majority and in the con- 
curring opinion, which cannot be considered as entirely 
happy. 

The parties had resided together in Wisconsin. The 
husband, William, deserted the wife, Ellen, established his 
residence in Michigan and there obtained a divorce upon the 
allegation (false, according to the finding of the Wisconsin 
Court) that Ellen had deserted him. Afterward Ellen 
brought an action for divorce in Wisconsin alleging that 





* Janesville v. Carpenter, 77 Wis. 288. 
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William had deserted her, and he pleaded the Michigan judg- 
ment in bar of the action. The opinion of the court was given 
by Mr. Justice Cassoday. It holds that when William be- 
came a resident of Michigan the courts of that state could 
relieve him “of his former status of marriage, so far as to en- 
able him to remarry without criminality in himself or the 
woman with whom the marriage might be contracted.” But 
not so as to the wife. She was a resident of Wisconsin and 
only our courts could determine her status. Therefore, al- 
though William had obtained a good divorce in Michigan, 
Ellen could sue him for divorce in Wisconsin. Mr. Justice 
Taylor concurred in the result as far as it awarded to Ellen 
alimony in the Wisconsin lands of the husband. The Justice 
could not, however, agree with the reasoning of Mr. Justice 
Cassoday. He said: “I think if the judgment of the Michi- 
gan court affected the status of the husband and released 
him from the marriage with his wife, then he is no longer her 
husband, either in the state of Michigan or in any other state. 
It is difficult for me to understand how the husband can be 
unmarried and the wife remain married.” 

I think that if this same question should now come be- 
fore our Supreme Court it would agree with this observation 
of Mr. Justice Taylor. I also think that it would say that the 
husband was never divorced, either in Michigan or anywhere 
else. Mr. Justice Taylor did not reach this conclusion. He 
thought that the Michigan Court had jurisdiction and that 
William was divorced from Ellen and that Ellen was di- 
vorced from William. However, he saw the injustice of de- 
priving Ellen of all interest in her husband’s property with- 
out notice or hearing. He held that the Wisconsin Court 
could revise the alimony and give the wife an award from her 
husband’s lands in Wisconsin. He concludes: “As the hus- 
band could not have been prejudiced by the formal judg- 
ment for a divorce from a woman from whom he was al- 
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ready divorced; and as the order for giving alimony was 
undoubtedly a just allowance under the circumstances, the 
judgment should be affirmed so far 1s the award of alimony 
is concerned.,’’*” 

The field of constitutional law was of relatively minor 
importance at this time. Such decisions as involved a con- 
struction of the state constitution mostly covered specific 
clauses which were of interest only in connection with the 
particular laws claimed to be in violation of the constitution. 
Little is heard of “due process” or “equal protection of the 
laws.” Counsel rarely invoked the protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the constitution of the United States 
to prevent the enforcement of some act of the legislature. 

The case involving an interpretation of the constitution 
which seems to have been most elaborately argued and which 
apparently received the most detailed attention of the court, 
was not concerned with vested rights but with the provisions 
of our constitution relating to religious freedom. It is prob- 
ably not generally known that Wisconsin, to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Cassoday, “has, in her organic law, 
probably furnished a more complete bar to any preference 
for, or discrimination against, any religious sect, organiza- 
tion, or society than any other state in the Union.” 

The case, on the face of the record and with the religious 
make-up of the court, seemed to furnish opportunities for re- 
ligious and sectarian discord. Certain residents and tax- 
payers of Edgerton, describing themselves as members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, filed their petition in the Circuit 
Court for Rock County, praying for a writ of mandamus to 
require a school board in that city to cause the teachers in the 
public school to discontinue the reading of selections from 
the Bible during school hours. The petition was particularly 
directed at the use of the King James version but it was also 


” Cook v. Cook, 56 Wis. 195. 
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alleged that the reading of portions of the Scriptures “with- 
out note or comment” and without exposition from author- 
ized teachers, was likely to lead to “the adoption of danger- 
ous errors, irreligious faith, practice, and worship.” 

The Circuit Court made an order which in effect upheld 
the practice objected to and an appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court. All of the members of the court were Protes- 
tants. Chief Justice Cole was an Episcopalian, Justice Lyon 
was a Quaker, Orton was a Presbyterian, and Taylor and 
Cassoday were Congregationalists. The attack on the prac- 
tice of reading the Bible in the schools stressed the use of 
the version of the Bible commonly used in Protestant 
churches. The decision of the court was unanimous that such 
reading was contrary to the Wisconsin constitution. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Justice Lyon to deliver the opin- 
ion of the court. This opinion rests the inhibition upon the 
provision in our constitution, which, after providing that the 
legislature shall establish district schools, continues: ‘“‘and no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein.” 

The opinion states that the court will take judical knowl- 


edge that 


There are numerous religious sects called ‘Christians,’ respectively 
maintaining different and conflicting doctrines; that some of these be- 
lieve the doctrine of predestination, while others do not; some the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment of the wicked, while others repudiate it; 
some the doctrines of the apostolic succession and the authority of the 
priesthood, while others reject both; some that the Holy Scriptures are 
the only sufficient rule of faith and practice, while others believe that 
the only safe guide to human thought, opinion, and action is the illumin- 
ating power of the divine spirit upon the humble and devout heart; some 
in the necessity and efficacy of the sacraments of the church, while others 
reject them entirely; and some in the literal truth of the scriptures, while 
others believe them to be allegorical, teaching spiritual truths alone or 
chiefly. The courts will also take cognizance of numerous other con- 
flicts of doctrine between the sects; also that there are religious sects 
which reject the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, among which is the 
Hebrew or Jewish sect, which denies the inspiration and authority of 
the New Testament; and, further, that the sect known as the “Latter 
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Day Saints,” or “Mormons,” while accepting the Bible, is reputed to 
believe the Book of Mormon, and the deliverances of its own alleged 
prophets, to be of equal authority therewith. Many, if not most, of the 
above sects include within their membership citizens of Wisconsin. A 
great majority, if not all, of them base their peculiar doctrines upon 
various passages of Scripture, which may reasonably be understood as 
supporting the same. 


The opinion further states that the prohibition in the 
constitution is only aimed at sectarian instruction. 


Hence, to teach the existence of a Supreme Being, of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness, and that it is the highest duty of all men to adore, 
obey, and love Him, is not sectarian, because all religious sects so believe 
and teach. The instruction becomes sectarian when it goes further, and 
inculeates doctrine or dogma concerning which the religious sects are 
in conflict. 


The fact that the Protestants used the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible while the Roman Catholics use another ver- 
sion; that the Jews look to the Old Testament and not to the 
New, shows clearly that the use of any particular version, is 
necessarily sectarian. 

The court also found special reasons why the framers of 
our constitution had considered it advisable to insert in it the 
clause against sectarian instruction in the public schools. At 
the time of the framing of our constitution, immigration was 
constantly increasing. These immigrants were of various 
sects. 


Many, perhaps most, of these immigrants came from countries in 
which a state religion was maintained and enforced, while some of them 
were non-conformists and had suffered under the disabilities resulting 
from their rejection of the established religion. What more tempting 
inducement to cast their lot with us could have been held out to them 
than the assurance that, in addition to the guaranties of the right of 
conscience and of worship in their own way, the free district schools in 
which their children were to be, or might be, educated, were absolute 
common ground, where the pupils were equal, and where sectarian in- 
struction, and with it sectarian intolerance, under which they had smarted 
in the old country, could never enter? 
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It has seldom been the practice in our Supreme Court 
for justices who agreed with the decisions in a case, to file 
additional opinions. In this case, however, there were con- 
curring opinions by Justices Cassoday and Orton, the first 
of which was as elaborate as the opinion of the court pre- 
pared by Mr. Justice Lyon. Mr. Justice Cassoday agreed 
fully with the main opinion. He found, however, in various 
other provisions of the constitution, sufficient support for 
the result of the case. There were two clauses guaranteeing 
freedom of conscience and prohibiting any preference to any 
religious establishments or modes of worship. He also con- 
sidered that the reading of the Bible in the public schools 
made such schools a “place of worship” and hence brought 
into play the provision of the constitution that no one should 
“be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of wor- 
ship, or to maintain any ministry without his consent.” 

The concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Orton is less elab- 
orate and is based largely upon the ground set forth by Mr. 
Justice Lyon that the use of a certain version of the Bible is 
sectarian instruction.** 

The people of Wisconsin did not seem to be any more 
anxious to pay taxes in the eighties than they are at the pres- 
ent time. Hence, we find then, as now, quite frequent cases 
involving tax questions and the application of the constitu- 
tion to tax problems. The main difference is that the cases 
were then concerned with the property tax, and that they are 
now concerned with income and inheritance taxes. 

During these ten years only six cases were taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; of these five were 
affirmed and one reversed. The one reversed arose out of an 
attempt of the state to tax certain lands within a land grant 
in aid of the Wisconsin Central Railway. The precise point 
at issue was when did the title pass from the United States so 


4 State v. District Board, 76 Wis. 177. 
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as to permit of taxation by the state. Our Supreme Court 
had held certain indemnity lands subject to taxation prior to 
the actual approval of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the title re- 
mained in the United States until the approval of the lands 
selected even though the refusal of the Secretary to approve 
was due to a mistake of law. Louis D. Brandeis, now on the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was one of the counsel 
for the railway company and John C. Spooner, twice a 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, was one of those 
who sought to uphold the right to tax.’? 

I do not think that we have the same justification in ap- 
plying the term “great” to the court which I have been con- 
sidering as did Chief Justice Winslow in applying it to the 
earlier court. The justices who made up this court were of 
a very uniform ability. There was no outstanding figure like 
Dixon or Ryan or Winslow. They were good lawyers, men 
of industry, capable of doing a good workman-like job on 
the cases which came before them for decision. The court 
has found it necessary to overrule relatively few of their de- 
cisions, legislative changes have done away with more of 
them. Yet a very large number of the cases decided in the 
eighties continue to be cited as representing the law of the 
present time. 

Mr. Justice Taylor died in 1891 and was succeeded by 
John B. Winslow. Chief Justice Cole retired in 1892 and 
S. U. Pinney went on the bench. Mr. Justice Lyon retired 
in 1894 and was succeeded by Judge Newman. Mr. Justice 
Orton, then advanced to Chief Justice, died in 1895, and 
Roujet D. Marshall became a member of the court. These 
changes advanced Cassoday, the junior of 1880, to Chief 
Justice. 


13 Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. v. Price Co., 183 U. S, 496. 
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I hope sometime to consider the court following the death 
of Mr. Justice Taylor, but I have preferred to consider here 
only the court as it existed during the service of the five men 
who constituted it in 1880. While lacking both in the bril- 
liancy and the opportunities of some other members of the 
court, they performed their allotted tasks in such a way as 
not to impair in any way the reputation or standing of “The 
Great Court” of which Chief Justice Winslow wrote. 











ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, M.A. LL.D., 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Hrram D. DENSMORE 


I 
A COLLEGE INCIDENT 


ANY years ago, when I was a sophomore in Beloit Col- 

lege, I happened to be sauntering along the gravel 

path which then led from Chapin Street through the college 
grounds. 

As I approached Middle College, I noticed a young man 
seated at the north end of the porch, which then, as now, 
formed the main entrance to the building. As I came nearer 
to the building, I recognized the young instructor in geology, 
Rollin D. Salisbury, who had that year succeeded his famous 
teacher, Dr. Thomas C. Chamberlin, in the chair of geology 
at Beloit. He had some plants in his hand for his class in 
botany which was soon to meet in the old science recitation 
room and laboratory on the first floor of Middle College. 
A young instructor did not seem to me to be of great im- 
portance, however, in that day when the Beloit College fac- 
ulty was made up largely of old and dignified professors of 
long standing. I passed young Salisbury, therefore, with a 
bare recognition, little dreaming that here was the man to 
whom I should later owe so much, not only for a real in- 
tellectual awakening, but also for professional inspiration 
and guidance in teaching which have lasted for over forty 
years of service in the teaching profession. 





ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, M.A., LL.D., 


1858-1922 
Head of Department of Geology 
Dean of the Ogden School of Science 
University of Chicago 
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Such, however, is the opportunity and the glory of col- 
lege life for earnest college youth who may meet unawares 
any day on the campus or in the classroom, the man or the 
occasion destined to change the whole current of their lives 
and the motives for their work in the world. 

It is, therefore, with mixed feelings of pleasure and in- 
competence that I undertake to write a simple story of the 
life and work of my great teacher and friend, Rollin D. Salis- 
bury. In this writing I have been greatly indebted to the 
family, college mates, students and friends of Professor 
Salisbury, whose assistance I here gratefully acknowledge. 


II 
YOUTH ON THE FARM 


F Bons: forty miles west of Milwaukee in the beautiful 
prairie-woodland country of southern Wisconsin is the 
little village of Spring Prairie, scarcely larger today than it 
was three-quarters of a century ago when the Salisburys and 
their pioneer neighbors made it the local center of their trad- 
ing and social life. 

About a mile east of the village, just around a bend in the 
main traveled road to Burlington and Milwaukee, is the 
small eighty-acre farm acquired from the United States gov- 
ernment in 1836 by Daniel Salisbury, Professor Salisbury’s 
father. Remnants of the early woodlands can still be seen on 
the farm in the form of relict groves of oak, hickory, and wal- 
nut. An old granary, built by Daniel Salisbury in 1848, is 
still standing, lined with native black walnut boards, cut 
from walnut trees growing on the farm at that time. These 
boards, polished by successive crops stored each season for 
over eighty years, show the beautiful grain of the wood, and 
seem a luxurious finish in these days of lumber scarcity. The 
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present owner told me that he had refused one thousand 
dollars for that walnut during the war, when it was wanted 
for gun stocks. He refused the offer “because rats and mice 
wouldn’t gnaw black walnut.” He may have had sentimental 
reasons also, but farmer folk keep sentiment in the back- 
ground, especially when talking to inquisitive strangers. 

The house which Daniel Salisbury built and in which 
Professor Salisbury passed his boyhood is still standing. It 
is a low story-and-a-half structure with inset porch and wing. 
A long woodshed built of upright boards at the back of the 
house reminds one of pioneer days when plenty of wood was 
necessary to warm the farm houses through the long, cold, 
Wisconsin winters. Originally white, with green blinds and 
attractive surroundings, it has withstood the sun and storms 
of the years. Its original white is now, however, turned to a 
becoming gray, and a single green blind at the back seems 
to want to tell of better days. 

The family life of the Salisburys in these surroundings 
was not particularly different from that of other pioneer 
families of New York and New England ancestry. Hard 
daily work on the farm, practiced lessons in frugality, and a 
strict religious training were important factors in molding 
the life and character of young Salisbury. 

Glimpses of this family life and of the character of the 
parents are afforded by such fragmentary records as the fol- 
lowing, furnished by various members of the Salisbury fam- 
ily. The first of these will serve to recall the strict economy 
and frugality of such thrifty pioneers as the Salisburys. 

When Rollin and Elsie were still small, they were sent about the 


pasture land of the farm to gather the wool that the sheep had rubbed off 
on bushes and fences. 

The shoes of the family were almost all homemade, most of them 
by Mr. Puffer of Spring Prairie. 

It was considered extravagant to buy cans for preserving. They 
dried apples and currants, and put down many apples in partitioned 
bins. A few nice apples were put in bran, as were eggs. 
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They took their own grain to the mill and their own apples to the 
cider press at Spring Prairie. Daniel Salisbury was particular about the 
sort of apples he chose. It was said that he never allowed a wormy one 
to go into his cider. 

The rag carpet on the floor of the central room was renewed every 
second summer. The old ones were used in the winter, when the room 
was a kitchen. Later the good strips were used elsewhere, and at last, 


for such things as covering the apple bins so that the apples wouldn’t 
freeze. 


The children were trained to a strict observance of the 
Sabbath and were given such educational opportunities as 
were afforded by the country school some distance from the 
farm. 


Children began to go to school in those days when five years of 
age, but were taught the elements of reading and numbers at home. 
Walking to school in the summer was the rule, but in the winter when 
snow was on the ground, the big sleigh was brought into requisition and 
most of the children along the way taken in. 

Four months of school in the summer and four in the winter was the 
invariable rule. 

Rollin) Salisbury attended that country school regularly in the win- 
ter, but after he was thirteen not much in the summer. 

He always said that he owed much to his last teacher in the country 
school for her thorough training and methodical ways. 

The family regularly attended the Baptist Church on Sunday and 
stayed to Sunday School. 

When the minister called, all work was suspended, even if the men 
had to come in from the field, and the family gathered in the parlor. 
The minister usually talked to each member about how much he loved 
the Lord and what he did to prove it, moving about the room to sit by 
one and then another. 


It is related that the youngest daughter, Elsie, when 
she was about five “had waited in fear and trembling for 
her turn, not knowing what in the world she should say.” 
She and her mother were equally relieved when the good 
minister said, “And now, Sis, do you want to run downstairs 
and get me an apple?” 

Daniel Salisbury was a very particular and capable 
farmer. His land was kept in a high state of cultivation; he 
had a beautiful orchard and all of the trees were set in exactly 
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straight rows; his buildings were kept in perfect repair, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs decorated his lawn. “It was a 
beautiful farm” and was an example of thrift, industry, and 
meticulous care on the part of its owner. Those of us who 
have worked with his son know that Professor Salisbury in- 
herited many of his father’s qualities and characteristics. 
They made him an industrious, exacting, and successful 
teacher, as well as a careful, accurate scientist. 

His mother, Lucinda Bryant, seems to have possessed 
the gentleness and consideration characteristic of her sex, 
accentuated doubtless by a life of semi-invalidism. 

The truth of these statements concerning the character 
of the parents is attested by the following notes furnished 
me by the family: 


It might be well to state that Father was one of the very early set- 
tlers in Wisconsin, the second one to settle in Walworth County. He 
came from New York state when Chicago was yet Ft. Dearborn, walking 
much of the way. He had never been to college, but had attended an 
academy for a while and had excelled in mathematics and in penman- 
ship. Some of his papers in surveying were around the house probably 
as long as we stayed on the farm, and they were as beautiful as copper- 
plate. 

Daniel Salisbury did not believe in presents and never gave them 
at Christmas time. The children would hang up their stockings and 
the mother would fill them with apples and nuts. The father could some- 
times be persuaded to contribute old coins, such as three-cent pieces. 
Later, when, the children were grown, he seemed to repent of having 
given so few presents and gave all the girls purses with money in them. 

He was a very particular man, and the neighborhood liked to tell 
stories about his meticulousness: one of them that he would saw the ends 
off sticks of wood in a wood pile before he set up another tier. 

He was called “Squire” and “Deacon,” courtesy titles, arising from 
his having been justice of the peace and deacon of the Close Communion 
Baptist Church at Spring Prairie. 


Daniel Salisbury had been a school teacher in the East 
and was interested in the higher education of his children. 
So, although he had only a small farm of eighty acres, he 
willingly paid most of the expenses of his sons and daughters 
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in the normal school at Whitewater and at Beloit College. 
Like most of the pioneers of his generation, he was frugal 
in matters pertaining to the pleasures and amenities of life, 
but generous in larger matters relating to education, religion, 
and civic life. 

Rollin’s mother was an invalid from about the time that the young- 
est child, Elsie, was three years old. She had, perhaps, never been 


strong enough for the work on the farm. She rarely went to church. 
The children were to remember the text to tell her when they returned. 


So young Salisbury was to go out from the farm into life, 
furnished with a good English inheritance, a useful training 
in hard work, and an eagerness for learning; would they 
bring him success? 


III 


FIRST STEPS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A BouT the first of October, 1874, after the fall work on 

the farm was done, Rollin Salisbury, then sixteen years 
old, started for the normal school at Whitewater, where two 
of his sisters had preceded him. 

His induction into the normal school was as interesting 
as it was prophetic of what he was to accomplish later in the 
field of higher education. On account of his late coming he 
was required to take a special examination to prove his fit- 
ness for normal school work. He was accordingly sent to 
President Avery’s office for an examination in arithmetic. 
When he entered the office, the president said, “What do you 
think you can do with this?” Young Salisbury’s answer to 
this question is not recorded, but his paper at the close of the 
examination was marked 100. The normal school at that 
time offered limited advantages for higher education as com- 
pared with similar institutions today, but its easy entrance 
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requirements and its simple life were well adapted to the 
needs of the Salisburys and their associates whose earnest- 
ness and ability exceeded their scholastic fitness for ad- 
vanced education. 

Tuition was free for students who expected to become 
teachers in the state. 

The catalog of that date, scarcely more than a thin pam- 
phlet contains the following items of interest concerning the 
scope and motives of the normal school. 

Board, including furnished rooms with light and fuel, 
was obtained at $3.25 to $3.50 per week in good families. 

There were 600 volumes of standard works in the library 
on literature, science, biography, and pedagogy. 

The design of the normal school was the thorough and 
careful preparation of teachers for the public schools of the 
state and for the duties of school officers. 

There were 210 ladies and 133 gentlemen in attendance 
in the year in which Rollin Salisbury and his sister graduated. 

Celia Salisbury, Professor Salisbury’s sister and class- 
mate in the normal school, writes as follows concerning some 
interesting rules and social customs which obtained when she 
and her brother were students in that institution: 


The life in Whitewater when my brother and I attended the normal 
school was what might be called in these days of rapid moving a drab 
life, but it wasn’t drab to us, for many of the students were interesting 
with the same traits that belong to humanity today. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Avery had charge of the school, from 1868 to 1876, they sponsored 
a requirement that each student should hand in a filled out schedule every 
Monday morning, answering questions about general habits, such as go- 
ing to church, keeping the requisite study hours, time of rising and retir- 
ing, personal habits such as brushing the teeth, etc. We were required to 
state why we had neglected these things, if they had been neglected. One 
young lady said she did not brush her teeth because she did not know 
‘twas necessary. 


And again: 


When Mr. Phelps was president, he made the remark one day that 
cupid must die, there was no place for him around that school. Forthwith 
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some of the more sporty students had a funeral for cupid on the grounds 
behind the building after school hours. A funeral oration was pronounced 
and hymns were sung. 


So it seems “that many of the students were interesting, 
with the same traits that belong to humanity today.” 

The effect of this life on that of young Salisbury can not 
of course be estimated, but it gave him a start toward higher 
education and must have awakened his interest in the prob- 
lems of teaching which he was to be so successful in solving 
in later years. During his second year at the normal school 
he taught country school for four months to help his father 
in paying his school expenses. His third year was unbroken, 
and he graduated as salutatorian of his class in June, 1877. 
He had completed the regular four years’ course in less than 
two and one-half years. How finely he did his work under 
handicap is attested by the following records furnished by 
the registrar of the normal school: 


COLLEGE CREDITS 

















Course and Number /Hrs.| Gr. Course and Number | Hrs.| Gr. 
Fall Term, 1876: wks. Spring Term, 1877: | wks. 
Geometry 10 | 100 Latin 10 | 90 
Latin 10 90 Grammar 10 | 91 
Algebra 10 93 U. S. History 10 | 94 
Geology 10 93 Orthoepy 10 | 95 
Chemistry 10 95 Political Economy 10 | 98 
General Average 95 
Winter Term, 1877: 

Astronomy 10 91 

Latin 10 92 
Trigonometry 10 99 
Moral Philosophy 10 99 
General History 10 99 
General Average 97 























Date: August 6, 1930 





Registrar 
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After his graduation in the spring of 1877, he taught 
the village school at Port Washington. It was while there 
that he resolved to go to college. He wrote his family at that 
time, “I am going to college next year, although I do not 
know just how it is to be accomplished, but I am going.” 

Probably Beloit College was chosen because of its prox- 
imity to his home and its reputation, maintained through the 
years, of being a first class college. His brother, Wayland 
Salisbury, had attended Beloit for a short time some years 
before. 

The normal school served an important function in young 
Salisbury’s life. It enabled him, without much expense, to 
bridge the gap between country school and college and thus 
served as a fitting school from which he secured advanced 
standing at Beloit College. At the same time it trained him 
to teach and so enabled him to earn a part of the money 
needed for a college education. 

The life of study at the normal school and his practical 
experience in teaching undoubtedly crystallized his determi- 
nation to secure a college training and must have influenced 
his ultimate choice of teaching as a profession. 


IV 
A NEW ENVIRONMENT AND A NEW LIFE 


a? his year of teaching at Port Washington, young 

Salisbury spent the summer on his father’s farm at 
Spring Prairie, helping with the farm work. In the autumn 
he carried out his resolution, made the year before, to go to 
college and started for Beloit in September, 1878. Those of 
us who left the farm in an early day for college can easily 
imagine some of the thoughts and feelings of young Salis- 
bury as he set out for a new environment and a new life. He 
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had left behind him the hard physical labor, the monotony, 
and the restricted opportunity of pioneer life on a small farm. 
His successes at the normal school and in his teaching justi- 
fied the hope of a successful professional career and the en- 
joyments of an intellectual life which he craved. He had also 
the immediate prospect of three years of academic life with 
its large opportunities. 

The pioneer college which he entered was very different 
from a modern well equipped college today in its material 
equipment, its faculty, its student body, and, finally, in the 
college atmosphere and college spirit which were products 
of faculty and student influence. 

The college catalog for the year 1878-79, when Salisbury 
entered Beloit, records sixteen students in the sophomore 
class to which he was assigned, and sixty-one men in all of 
the four college classes. Of the men who graduated with 
him in the class of 1881 four entered the ministry, three be- 
came teachers, one a lawyer, one an editor, and one a business 
man. This was a fair sample of the student population in 
the college at that period as has been shown by statistics re- 
lating to the vocations selected by Beloit graduates of an 
early date. The student body was composed of men, drawn 
largely from farms and small towns, who went to college to 
prepare for the so-called “learned professions” of law, medi- 
cine, teaching, and the ministry. 

The entire college course was deemed necessary for en- 
trance into the professional schools, and the “vocational 
urge” had not yet come in to vitiate and destroy interest in 
liberal training. The college atmosphere into which young 
Salisbury came was, therefore, of a character suited to foster, 
rather than to hinder, the serious purpose which he had 
formed for securing a college training. The extra-curricular 
activities were largely concerned with debating, oratory, and 
literary work on the college paper, The Round Table. The 
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scholar, the orator, and the debater then received the homage 
now paid to social leaders and star athletes. 

Social life and athletics, which loom large on the college 
horizon today as important factors in molding student life 
and opinion, did not exist in Salisbury’s college days. Social 
life was restricted to the few who satisfied their natural social 
instincts in the town, or by occasional visits to Rockford 
Seminary, now Rockford College. Some one of these men 
doubtless wrote the song commonly sung in those days, con- 
taining these lines: 

I looked down the ribber, and what did I see, 
A comin’ for to carry me home? 

A Rockford Seminary girl comin’ after me, 
Comin’ to carry me home. 

Fraternities were under the ban of the faculty and exer- 
cised no important influence on the student life as a whole. 
The activities of fraternity men were confined to pranks 
and horse-play incident to initiations, and to occasional meet- 
ings in the rooms of the members or in the stone quarries 
along Rock River. 

Salisbury joined the Beta Theta Pi fraternity and en- 
gaged in the various activities of that organization as indi- 
cated by the following communication of his roommate. 

But then at his [Salisbury’s] urgent request I joined a sub rosa 
fraternity and was being initiated in a stone quarry up the Rock River 
at night. I recall that I was being tossed high from a blanket and allowed 
to hit the top of a barrel until I broke it in. Near the end of the process 
I felt a broad hand in the barrel head softening the fall. The hand was 
Salisbury’s. 

It is interesting to contemplate the possible effect upon 
a boy of Salisbury’s strong human traits and social instincts 
had he been a member of a modern Beloit fraternity, in a 
luxurious fraternity house, tempted by parties and fair co- 
eds to abandon his studious habits for the more pleasurable, 
but less profitable, social activities which now engross stu- 
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dent attention and worry college faculties. Even under 
such circumstances he would undoubtedly have joined the 
contingent of real students, found in every American college 
today, who choose wisely from the surplus of student activ- 
ities and pursue scholarly ideals which they held when they 
came to college. 

He would quite as certainly have missed the~strong in- 
centives which existed at Beloit in his day to participate in 
oratory, debating, and literary work. Two of Salisbury’s 
editorials in The Round Table, written in 1880, furnish an 
illuminating comment on the status of athletics and debating 
in the college at that time. 


The athletic association is little heard from, and we fear its en- 
thusiasm was spent in organization. The controller of football interests 
could wish no better time to train his teams, and we are disappointed to 
see nothing of this kind in progress. Election seems to have absorbed 
all minor interests and furnished the diversion of all leisure hours. But 
this is past, and “while yet ye may” it’ would seem fitting to make the 
campus ring with the echoes of lively games. 


There is no evidence that the “echoes of lively games” dis- 
turbed the studious atmosphere of the campus in those early 
days as a result of Salisbury’s editorial. 


One of the societies took a new departure last week and discussed 
“Grant’s at large senatorship.” Although this question is eminently one- 
sided, it is a question in a new line. They decided of course that we had 
senators enough, and Congress and the people will follow their example 
if the matter comes before them in definite form. 


Again he says: 


The livest question among the students just now is the literary so- 
cieties. The present impetus in this direction is largely due to the occu- 
pancy of the new rooms provided by the recent addition to Middle Col- 
lege. The rooms are high and spacious, and with cheerful furnishing 
may be made exceedingly pleasant and attractive. The furnishing of 
the rooms has generated a desirable degree of friendly rivalry between 
the societies, and the members of each show. a spirited interest in society 
life. One society has already taken possession of its room, and the other 
hopes to follow soon. The rooms light up handsomely, and the old argu- 
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ment, or rather excuse, for the lifelessness of the societies, viz.: want of 
a suitable meeting place, is no longer relevant. With the new rooms there 
is need of larger membership, and a maintenance of the present interest 
will surely lengthen the rolls. No college student can afford not to spare 
the comparatively small amount of time required by society duties, in 
view of the compensating advantages. We do not believe that secret so- 
cieties, right though they may be in their place, should supersede debat- 
ing societies, as they have done in some eastern institutions. Literary 
societies have a work, distinct and clearly defined, and working to the 
accomplishment of this end may the time-honored Alethaen and Delian 
be restored to their former prosperity. 





This editorial and others of like nature which he wrote 
show that Salisbury was not interested in athletics as a par- 
ticipant, but rather as an interested spectator of an impor- 
tant factor in college life. He was incapacitated by a minor 
ailment from taking part in any form of athletic sport, but 
as his roommate states, “seemed not the least interested in 
baseball and other sports which I was always engaged in.” 





The “Old Guard” 


The early faculties at Beloit and elsewhere exercised a 
much greater influence on students than is possible in col- 
leges and universities today. This was due ir part to the 
character and aims of these faculties and in part to the simp- 
ler home life in which their students were reared. We have 
seen that young Salisbury came from a home where the chil- 
dren were expected to work, and where lessons of frugality, 
industry, and Christian living were both instilled and prac- 
ticed. Such men were more amenable to rules and to faculty 
influence than the youth of today who are accustomed to 
greater luxury and to larger freedom of choice and conduct. 
The early faculty at Beloit were very distinctive in char- 
acter and in the influence which they exerted on student life. 

There were only nine men on the teaching staff of the 
college in 1878, but they were all of professorial rank and 
were experienced in the methods current in that day of teach- 
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ing and managing young men. The majority of this faculty, 
known later as the “Old Guard,” were products of a New 
England environment and training, secured at such colleges 
as Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, and Yale. They were 
not, for the most part, professionally trained teachers in the 
modern sense of the word, but were men who had entered 
the teaching profession from such professions as the ministry 
and the law. 

Their fundamental interest was in young men and not 
in particular subjects or departments of study. They be- 
lieved also that the education of a body of Christian young 
men in a Christian atmosphere was to be a fundamental fac- 
tor in the development of a better civilization in the new 
western country, then being opened up to settlers. It was 
from such motives as these that the first president of the col- 
lege, President Chapin, left an attractive pastorate in Mil- 
waukee to spend years of anxiety and unremunerated toil in 
putting the young college on a firm foundation. 

“Zeus” (Professor Joseph Emerson) came from Yale 
at a salary of $800, “if it could be raised,” in order that he 
might have a part in building the new college. 

Other members of the Old Guard, Blaisdell, Porter, and 
Whitney, all remarkable men in their personality and in- 
fluence, came to the Beloit faculty from religious and phil- 
anthropic motives. Those of us who sat under the teaching 
of these early professors like to remember them as they ap- 
peared before us in classroom and chapel in their long frock 
coats, black ties, and stiff standing collars, serious, sympa- 
thetic, and cultured gentlemen of the old school. 

The secret of their great influence is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in their sincere Christian character and practice, in 
the singleness of their aim, which was to produce Christian 
scholars, and, lastly, in a feeling of confidence, not felt by 
faculties today, that their kind of training furnished the best 
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possible preparation for young men who were to become 
leaders in civic and professional life. Such a strong belief 
in one’s cause and definiteness of aim are as necessary in a 
faculty as in an individual for securing the best results. 

Their students, to be sure, “attended classes and recited 
from text books like school boys” and their main course of 
study was the old rigid, highly specialized classical course, 
long since abandoned by the colleges. Dr. Chamberlin said 
later that this course was “intellectual murder” for those who 
pursued it. Doubtless it was so to him and to others, who like 
him, were scientifically minded. 

These ideas of the faculty under whose influence Salis- 
bury came are summarized in the catalog statement of that 
date relative to the objects of the college and the nature of 
its course of study as follows: 

The object of the college is to provide for the thorough, liberal, 
Christian education of young men. Its main course of study and dis- 
cipline corresponds with that found in the best New England colleges, 
known as the “American College Course.” It is the testimony of exper- 


ience that this combination of the humanities with the sciences, gives, 
especially to western minds, the best training. 


Student Life and Achievement 


We have just seen that religion and mental discipline 
were the slogans of the early training to which Salisbury was 
subjected, and we have evidence that this influence was effec- 
tive both in his religious experiences at the time and in the 
quickening of his intellectual life. Despite his early home 
training in religious principles Salisbury was skeptical and 
troubled about religious matters during one period of his 
college life. 

A fellow student and life long friend writes as follows 
concerning these religious difficulties and their solution, for 
the time, through the influence of Dr. Chamberlin, then pro- 
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fessor of geology at Beloit. This incident is also of peculiar 
interest in this connection since it marks the beginning of the 
long intimacy between Dr. Chamberlin and Professor Salis- 
bury which Dr. Collie and I are attempting to record in these 
sketches of the lives of the two men. 


When he [Salisbury] came in September ’78 to Beloit, as I remem- 
ver he took his meals at the Greenleafs where I boarded, so I saw him 
every day. I went to his room frequently and we talked on many sub- 
jects. He said he was an infidel, did not believe the Bible. I made poor 
work explaining its statements. 

Again and again we discussed what it meant to be a Christian, but 
he could not see it as I did. I finally suggested that he talk with Prof. 
Chamberlin who was then teaching a Bible class in the Second Congre- 
gational Sunday School. He finally saw Prof. Chamberlin, who helped 
him greatly. 

About that time Secretary Lewis of the Wisconsin State Y.M.C.A. 
came to Beloit for a week’s meetings, which were held in the mathematics 
room from 6 to 7 every evening right after supper. I invited Salisbury 
to attend, and he did for several nights.“ On almost the last night, when 
the invitation was given, I was conscious of someone standing up be- 
hind me. I felt two trembling hands grasp my shoulders for support, and 
I was thrilled to hear Salisbury say that he accepted Jesus Christ as 
his Saviour. 

He had fought the battle in his room the night before and had not 
come to the decision in the excitement of a big meeting. Not over 20 
to 25 boys were present. He did not say much, but we knew he meant 
every word. He was looked on as one of the strongest men in College, 
and his stand meant much to the religious forces in the College. 

Prof. Chamberlin had cleared up his doubts, but he told me a year 
later that what influenced him more than anything else was the difference 
in the lives of those who sincerely believed. All through his college 
course, after that night in the mathematics room his influence was 
strongly on the side of religion. 


The religious influence of the college, recorded in the 
above letter, was not a temporary one as indicated by the 
following letter written by Professor Salisbury after he be- 
came professor of geology in the college some years later. 

Beloit, Wis., Aug. 8, 1886 

I am rather sorry to hear you speak of your growing skepticism. 


I have been full of other things, and have not given much tho’t to those 
things, but my own tendency is in the opposite direction. At least such 
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is my tendency while I am in Beloit, tho’ when away and among strangers 
I get rather careless. At the same time that the reality of religion and 
its helpfulness has impressed me more of late, I have come to regard 
it in a somewhat different light from that in which it formerly appeared 
to me, and here I am afraid I am not growing more orthodox. 

I have come to give a very much higher place to the element sympa- 
thy than would be generally approved. This attitude does not rest upon 
an intellectual basis, but takes its rise purely from the feeling, and I 
think is the result of my relationship at Beloit. I have come almost un- 
consciously to regard the Bible, and while I can feel free—I scarcely ex- 
aggerate—to believe or disbelieve any particular passage, the sense of 
the value of the book has increased, and its study has become much more 
interesting and helpful. 


I imagine that much that is heterodox today, will be orthodox in the 
near future. I enjoyed several good talks with Frank Porter, as per- 
haps I wrote you. New Haven theology is certainly very liberal. .. . 

It is not possible to know how much of this religious con- 
viction, gained in college, remained with Professor Salisbury 
throughout his scientific career. It has been said of him that 
his “attitude toward the future may be expressed by saying 
that he did not think about it.”” At least his thoughts on these 
matters were not shared in his later years with others. He 
undoubtedly restated his earlier beliefs, as most men do, in 
terms of his practical experiences and his scientific study, but 
we have no direct evidence of the nature of his conclusions. 

On the intellectual side, Professor Salisbury was fortu- 
nate in the course of study which he chose to pursue and in 
the instructors with whom he came in contact. On account of 
his preparation at the normal school and his own scientific 
tastes he chose the philosophical instead of the classical 
course. This course had been established “to meet the needs 
of those who may not contemplate professional life,” and was 
said to be the “equivalent in extent to the classical course” 
and to combine “with such an amount of Latin and Greek 
as is considered necessary to a liberal education a more 
varied range of study and a more extensive culture in 
science.” 
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I have indicated that the Old Guard were not profession- 
ally trained teachers, but that they were men of unusual 
character and personal influence. The faculty members with 
whom young Salisbury came into most intimate contact in 
the major studies of the philosophical course were of the 
more modern type. In mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
he had the instruction of Professor Thomas A. Smith, the 
only man on the faculty at that time with a Ph.D. degree. 
Professor Smith had recently secured the doctor’s degree 
from Yale University and was a thorough, efficient, and con- 
scientious teacher. He gave to young Salisbury and his class- 
mates a thorough grounding in the fundamental principles 
of physical science and mathematics. The modern languages, 
so necessary to a scientist, were taught by Professor Peter 
Hendrickson, who had recently prepared himself for his 
teaching work by study and travel in Europe. Dr. Chamber- 
lin had also had graduate work at the University of Michi- 
gan and was already doing research work in connection with 
the state geological survey. In their advanced work in geol- 
ogy, as Dr. Collie has intimated in his biographical sketch of 
Dr. Chamberlin, Salisbury and Collie had what would now 
be termed an honors course in geology in which reading and 
field work supplemented the textbook and recitation work 
so prominent in most of the courses of that day. They also 
had the inspiration, rare at that time, which always comes 
from working with a professor actively engaged in research. 
Salisbury, therefore, had the benefit of all that was good 
in the more studious atmosphere of his college environment 
while enjoying instruction in language and the sciences un- 
der teachers of a modern type. 

His preparation at the normal school did not enable him 
to meet the requirements of the college for entrance into the 
sophomore class and he was accordingly handicapped the 
first year by conditions. His methods of work and his suc- 
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cesses in scholarship at this time are attested by.his friends 
and by his college record in the following excerpts: 

Rollin Salisbury came to Beloit in September-’78 and joined the 
class of '81. He was short on some studies, so took five courses for sev- 
eral months, while the class took three, but led the class easily by the 
end of the year. 

He proved (ultimately) that a great scientist can gome from a small 
college. Had he been in a large college, it is doubtful if he would have 


had the close contact with such a teacher as Professor Chamberlin who 
so influenced him for good. 


The three years that I saw him at Beloit were great years. I rarely 
saw him after he left college, but he made an-impression on me that 
the almost fifty years since he graduated have not effaced. 

The truth is [says his roomate] that Mr. Salisbury was so seriously 
devoted to his college work, studying until midnight and getting up at 
five to do more studying, there is not much to recall concerning the 
lighter side of his lifé at this time. His greatest qualities were not of 
the lighter kind. He was the most devoted of friends, and, as you doubt- 
less know a good hater, despising cant, undue piety, and trickery. These 
latter qualities were to him insufferable. 

A classmate states that Salisbury “had more or less diffi- 
culty with the languages, but in the sciences and mathematics 
he had unusual ability and a dogged persistence which over- 
came all obstacles and soon won for him the first place in 
scholarship in his class.” He won the Roger scholarship 
given to the student making the highest record in his class 
for the. junior year and the Stanley scholarship for a similar 
attainment in the senior year. He was, as we shall learn, 
selected as valedictorian of his class in the senior year. 

In addition to his regular college duties Salisbury took 
an active-part in the oratorical and literary activities of the 
students. He became literary editor of The Round Table 
in his junior year and editor-in-chief in his senior year. His 
editorials are concerned largely with student affairs, but 
are also noteworthy for their strong expressions of loyalty 
to the college and of interest in its progress. 


The thirty-fourth year of Beloit College opens under auspices per- 
haps more favorable than those of any preceding year. Thirty-four suc- 
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cessive Septembers, returning with changeless regularity, have witnessed 
the gathering of students to our mound-decked campus. But a student of 
47 would hardly reeognize his Alma Mater in the college of today. Dur- 
ing this period, that venerable father of whom poets love to sing, has 
left in the college and on its surroundings many visible traces of his 
flight. The campus has been extended, the number of’ students greatly 
increased, and to meet their needs and to secure the best advantages 
for them, new members have been added to the faculty, and working 
apparatus has accumulated, increasing the efficiency of the work, as need 
bas demanded and circumstances allowed. “There is, however, still room 
for growth, for the ideal state, where each branch shall be in charge of a 
specialist, has not been reached; but there has been a constant advance, 
a steady expansion, not rapid it is true, but nevertheless real, from the 
very infancy of the college, and its manner of growth and the method of 
its working have proved it to be an institution of no ephemeral mold. 
A third of a century has sufficed to put it on a firm foundation, and start 
it well in the long and useful career which more apparently than ever 
before, now seems to open before it. 


The acquisition of new funds elicited the following edi- 
torial: 


An item which brings joy to the friends of the college appeared a 
few days ago in a Chicago paper, and spread with amazing rapidity 
among students and citizens. Twenty thousand dollars from the long 
undistributed Stone estate is lying in the bank at the disposal of Beloit 
College. Is this not enough to make us happy? But this is not all. One 
day, since the receipt of the above, has made the college fifteen hundred 
dollars richer, and still good prospects ahead. We only hope they may 
not prove chimerical. The*disposition of the new funds’ natirally inter- 
ests us. A couple of-new_jprofessorships wouldn’t be bad; the chairs of 
chemistry and natural history need to be permanently filled; and then 
an observatory with fine telescope and suitable accompaniments, located 
on the southwest corner of the campus would be extremely useful. Me- 
morial Hall would bear heating and Middle College could stand an im- 
provement in this line. Such is the course of remark; but the authorities 
are doubtless without need of advice on the subject, and know better 
than we, where there is most need of improvement. 


These last lines will sound as refreshing as the bubbling of a 
coot mouritaifi brook to faculties and college presidents in 
these latter days who are accustomed to the obtrusive and 
callow advice of the modern student editor. 

Salisbury also took a lively interest in the oratorical work 
of the college and in the various oratorical contests which 
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formed a prominent feature of college life in his day. He 
was given first place in the home contest in the state oratori- 
cal contest in 1880 and was elected as “speaker and delegate 
to represent the state and the college at the inter-state orator- 
ical contest held at Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1881.” 

One of the student delegates to that contest from Beloit 
and an appreciative friend of Salisbury has this to say con- 
cerning his oratorical effort at this time: 


He [Salisbury] represented Wisconsin in May, 1881, as orator in 
the interstate oratorical contest at Jacksonville, Illinois. I went with 
him as a delegate. He had a fine oration, but he was too matter of fact in 
delivery to stand high as an orator; but in after years he stood higher 
than any of those who competed with him successfully that night at 
Jacksonville. 


The comment of T’he Round Table on the results of the 
contest is as follows: 


Our readers will find the literary department of this number of more 
than usual interest and excellence. It is to be regretted that the “Two 
Englishmen” could not have been given to the public viva voce, but it is 
useless to cry over spilt milk. Moreover, the piece will bear the close 
inspection and analysis which only the silently eloquent type would make 
possible, and which is after all most satisfactory. 


“The Two Englishmen—a Scotchman and a Jew” is too 
long to quote in its entirety in this connection, but the initial 
paragraphs and the peroration will serve as an illustration of 
Salisbury’s style and ability as a writer in his student days. 


A figure not graceful, clad in rustic simplicity, yet without a trace of 
carelessness, a stocky, farmer-like body bent at the shoulders, a bearing 
less sprightly, but not less marked for its three score years and ten, a 
thick and firm-set neck, a well-shaped head over which are disposed a 
few thin wisps of whitened hair, such, in rude sketch, is the person of 
him who wields a power unmatched by any man in England, since the 
days of William Pitt. 

An hundred men of more comely make might be singled out in the 
British House of Commons, before the eye would fix itself on Mr. Glad- 
stone. Yet cast the eye but once full on his furrowed face, look but once 
in at the windows of his soul, and you behold an intellectual garniture of 
wondrous wealth. A look of calm sternness is stamped upon his visage. 
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The high cheeks have paled and sunken, and the eyes, underset with 
many wrinkles, look forth from beneath the heavy brows with the bold- 
ness of inner purity, and with a clearness and keenness that have choked 
false words in the utterance. 

Less aged in outward look, but with less youthful elasticity of move- 
ment, a strong, high-shouldered body dressed in the finest that England’s 
metropolis can furnish, a face remarkable chiefly for its foreign cast, 
large but half-shut and dreamy eyes into which expression may be put at 
will, thick lips devoid of color, heavy locks of black hair streaked with 
gray carefully curled on the lofty brow, or hanging in smooth ringlets 
about his neck, his whole person breathing out an air of conscious power 
and stated pride which says to those who approach: so far, no farther 
contamination attends your touch—and this is he who has been the life- 
long rival of England’s liberal leader, but whose rivalry has just ceased 
forever. 

Gladstone’s life symbolizes England’s growth. An increased popular 
enlightenment which he has spared nor time nor pains to foster, has led 
him to greater lengths than the most ardent admirers of his earlier years 
would ever have dared to imagine. England’s progress, though less rapid, 
has been in the same direction. Mr. Gladstone has labored faithfully in 
the field of legislation for half a century, and the richness of the harvest 
establishes his claim to statesmanship. England’s statute-book shows no 
prouder name. But purer than the record of the statesman is the record 
of the man. We may calculate the past and the present and the future 
influence of the one, but the influence of the other, who shall measure 
it? Unobtrusive and subtle, yet active and strong is the silent, molding 
force breathed out from his manly nobleness. For to outward eminence 
he joins the most scrupulous honesty, and to the most unyielding justice, 
he unites mercy and sympathy. A truly philanthropic statesman, just, 
as well as generous, he is the bright, it may be setting star of England’s 
progress and reform. But like our own beloved Lincoln, his real worth 
will shine out in its full radiance only after his voice is silent, and a na- 
tion mourns his loss. 





During his senior year Salisbury took advanced work 
under Dr. Chamberlin together with George L. Collie, his 
classmate. They were accustomed to meet in Dr. Chamber- 
lin’s study for recitations and for the discussion of assigned 
readings. After one of these meetings Salisbury slapped 
Collie on the back and with manifestations of great exuber- 
ance of feeling said, “My nest is feathered,” and “My fu- 
ture is assured.” When asked what he meant he said, “Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin has been offered the position of geologist 
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on the Federal Survey and he has offered to appoint me as 
assistant.” This was the culmination of the deep friendship 
which had been growing up between student and professor 
and marked the beginning of their long work together as 
partners in research and writing on scientific matters. 

Although Salisbury felt great exhilaration at the moment 
and felt that “his future was assured” we shall learn that 
doubt and uncertainty as to his life work assailed him many 
times, both before and after graduation. 

At the close of his senior year he was asked by the faculty 
of the college to deliver the valedictory address at commence- 
ment in recognition of his high ranking in scholarship for 
the four years’ course. 

The account of the “Exercises of Graduation” for the 
class of 1881 set forth in the style of that day in the com- 
mencement number of T'he Round Table follows: 


As the procession formed on the campus Wednesday morning, the 
older classmen seemed to predominate, particularly those who increas- 
ingly “part their hair in the middle.”” The Elgin Military Band headed 
the collegiate ranks, and inspired the scholar’s step with something of the 
soldier’s tread. President Chapin, the faculty, interspersed with distin- 
guished visitors and trustees, looked the picture of august dignity as they 
sat upon the platform. Music, such as one seldom hears from a band, 
rang through the broad spaces of the old church, followed by prayer 
from the President; another musjcal treat and then Harold C. Chapin’s 
short, metrical salutatory sounded the first note of graduation, a note 
Anglo-Saxon in its clearness, not unworthy of the day. : 

Last and fittingly so, the valedictory oration on “Conflict the Law 
of Progress” came from R. D. Salisbury, and to say it was strong in 
matter, vigorous in style, ringing in delivery is only to use faint praise: 

“Ample illustrations from history show that without conflict there is 
no progress. All epoch-marking occurrences are conflicts or their results. 
The constitution of mind and the trend of human dispositions not only 
make conflict inevitable, but the sine qua non of achievement. Every 
principle, doctrine, creed, or thing, is received only as it overcomes an 
opposing principle, doctrine, creed, or thing. Conservatism is confronted 
by radicalism; truth by error; tyranny by love of liberty; the disposition 
to investigate by the disposition to pronounce all new fields the fields of 
forbidden fruit. Conflict and opposition favor progress, because nothing 
else crowds belief to that conviction which gives rise to the earnestness 
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that it is the indispensible condition of all success; because they breed 
a searching study of conflicting principles and elements; because they 
define and strengthen new theories and principles; because truth can 
best be distinguished from its artistic counterfeits by bringing it into 
the focus where controversy converges talent; because they rouse men 
and nations from the languid lethargy which succeeds a period surfeited 
with peace and luxury; because they strengthen men by bringing all their 
powers into consentaneous unity of action; because they set strong and 
true men at the front; and cull out the weak and false and pass them back 
by the line of circumstances to the seats of impotency and untruth. Since 
conflict is therefore the law of progress, the perfect future will be not 
when conflicts are unknown, but when they are prompted by the desire 


of discovering and promulgating truth, and not personal, or professional 
national prejudice.” 


After Graduation 


After his graduation Salisbury spent a short time on the 
farm at Spring Prairie and then returned to Beloit to work 
on the Federal Survey with Dr. Chamberlin. He was evi- 
dently still in doubt as to his life work since he writes at this 
time: “It seems to me that I would give anything, that I 
should be happy, if I were to go through my course again, 
but it cannot be. I suppose there is a work for me somewhere 
and I hope I may be directed to it, but the future looks dark 
indeed to me.” Later he writes: “He [ Professor Chamber- 
lin] expects to be in Beloit from October first until spring 
and it is now tolerably certain that I shall be with him.” This 
proved to be true, and he was soon established in the Cham- 
berlin home as Professor Chamberlin’s assistant on the Fed- 
eral Survey with headquarters at Beloit. He continued to 
live in the Chamberlin home at intervals for many years and 
was always treated as a son by both Dr. Chamberlin and. his . 
wife. Meanwhile Professor Chamberlin became so engrossed. - 
in his survey work that he could no longer carry on his teach- 
ing in the college. He accordingly resigned his position as, 
professor of geology and devoted all of his time to-his scienti- 
fic work. Salisbury was then appointed to take over Profes- 
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sor Chamberlin’s duties in the college and academy under the 
title of “Assistant in the Academy.” Salisbury wrote at this 
time (September, 1882) to his friend: “The academy num- 
bers 108, the highest number for many years. They are 
nearly all new and haven’t developed their superfluity of 
naughtiness, but unless I make no mistake, there are some 
who have but a few weeks to remain. My classes are some- 
what larger than when you were here, numbering now 14, 16, 
and 24 respectively.” During the college year 1883-84 he 
was promoted to the position of assistant professor of geol- 
ogy, botany, and zoology in the college. He was made full 
professor in 1884, although he carried some classes in the 
academy for several years after that. 


[ T'o be continued | 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A YEAR IN THE OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL 


ee the Oshkosh Normal School opened one morning 
early in September, 1875, for its fifth year, I was 
there. 

In this latest “adventure in education,” or for education, 
there had already come to me several new experiences—these 
new experiences and many others to follow, constituting, as 
they always do, the “adventure.” The railroad trip of one 
hundred and fifteen miles from Kenosha to Oshkosh was the 
longest journey of any sort that I had ever taken. Arriving 
the previous evening, I had written my name in a hotel reg- 
ister for the first time; I had spent my first night in a hotel; 
I had eaten my breakfast in a large dining room which had 
been entered with uncertainty. Breakfast over, I started out 
to find the normal school, walking west, or westerly, on 
Algoma Street, as directed. 

Right here, let me say, that I was then and am still doubt- 
ful about directions in Oshkosh. The roads in Kenosha 
County and the streets of Kenosha, almost without excep- 
tion, are laid out on north and south, or east and west lines, 
in accord with the original government survey. Having been 
brought up on such “cardinal principles” it was difficult to 
orient myself in a city planned “on the bias.” It is still with 
considerable hesitancy that I mention directions in Oshkosh; 
“westerly” or “easterly” is the nearest I can come to it. 

It was near the end of my walk that a man stepped up 
beside me and asked if I were going to the normal school. A 
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glance showed me that this middle-aged man was Robert 
Graham, whom I had seen before, and of whose work in 
Kenosha County I had often heard. He did not know me, 
but when he learned that I was from Kenosha, inquiries fol- 
lowed about people and affairs that put me quite at ease and 
changed my attitude of mind towards him. I had heard ac- 
counts of his austerity, of his severe discipline as a teacher, 
and of his use of cutting sarcasm in classes and in institutes. 

Upon entering the building, he took me directly to Pres- 
ident George S. Albee, who also seemed glad to know that I 
was from Kenosha. To him I presented my credentials. A 
printed form was used by superintendents in nominating 
candidates for admission to state normal schools. I pre- 
served this interesting old paper, the autograph signature of 
which is especially valued. It reads: “I nominate the bearer, 
Miss Mary Davison of the City of Kenosha, County of Ken- 
osha, as.a candidate for admission to the State Normal 
School of Oshkosh and certify that she is 19 years of age, is 
in sound health, and possesses a good moral character. 
[Signed] H. M. Simmons, City Superintendent of Schools.” 

Before continuing my recital of further personal exper- 
iences, I will tell briefly of the associations with Kenosha of 
the two men just mentioned. George S. Albee was the prin- 
cipal of the Kenosha high school for three years, 1865-68, 
and is remembered for his vigorous administration and very 
severe discipline. He also supervised the lower grades, and 
instances of the severe punishment meted out by him to boys 
who had caused a teacher trouble have been told me by men 
who, as children in the lower grades, had witnessed these 
shocking scenes. In this he was not exceptional, for corporal 
punishment of pupils seems to have been a regular practice. 
But that he changed his ideas on this subject, warned teach- 
ers in training against corporal punishment, and advised a 
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different sort of treatment of children, I have abundant rea- 
son to know. 

President Albee was a native of the state of New York 
and was graduated from Ann Arbor in 1864; so the responsi- 
bility of the Kenosha position came quite early in his career. 
He left Kenosha to go to Racine, where he was superintend- 
ent of the public schools from 1869 to 1871. At that time 
“superintendent” in Racine meant more than it did in Ken- 
osha, the work requiring all of a man’s time. From Racine he 
went to Oshkosh and became the first president of the third 
state normal school of Wisconsin, which opened there in the 
fall of 1871. He held that position twenty-seven years. 

Robert Graham was remembered in Kenosha as a suc- 
cessful teacher, his association with District No. 2, Somers, 
being that of which I most often heard. This large country 
school located on the Burlington Road, not far from town, 
won a notable reputation under his charge. Mrs. Dwight 
Burgess of Bristol, one of his early pupils, said to me, “I 
tell you, we learned! Discipline was severe when compared 
with modern standards, but he taught!’ He was principal of 
Grammar School No. 2, Kenosha, in the early sixties. This 
was located in the old high school building of 1849. The 
records at Madison state that Robert Graham was the super- 
intendent of schools of Kenosha County in 1865. This was 
the same year in which Mr. Albee began his work at Kenosha. 
Their probable acquaintanceship may account for Mr. Gra- 
ham being a member of the first faculty of the Oshkosh 
Normal School, where he held the position of institute con- 
ductor, the place next in rank and salary to that of president. 
He was, in 1871, president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which gives evidence of his professional standing in the 
state at that time. 

The reputation of these two men in our county probably 
accounted for the greater popularity in its early years of the 
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Oshkosh Normal School over that of Whitewater, even 
though the latter was nearer Kenosha. 

A physical peculiarity of President Albee was strabis- 
mus in one eye, which caused it to turn outward. It seems to 
have been a cause of special worry to those who were in- 
clined to do irregular things when they thought they were 
not seen. The common complaint was, “I could never tell 
when he was looking at me,” or “I didn’t know he saw me 
and so was caught.” 

If I were to name any peculiarity of Mr. Graham, it 
would be best expressed in these words: 

Seldom he smiled, and smiled in such a sort 


As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 





However, this comparison, aside from seriousness of coun- 
tenance is not altogether apt; for certainly there was nothing 
like “‘a lean and hungry look,” and his intimate friends said 
that he had a sense of humor. 

Mr. Graham was state superintendent from 1882 to 1887. 
In a recent letter Charles L. Harper, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, says, “I think he was one of 
the most serious-minded men that ever held the office. I 
knew Mr. Graham very well when he was State Superin- 
tendent.” 

My first ordeal was the entrance examination, which 
seems to have left no impression on my memory, and was 
probably not a severe one. There was also the troublesome 
question of a place to live. Fortunately a pleasant, good- 
looking young woman invited me to dinner at her boarding 
house that first noon, and afterward asked me to be her room 
mate. She was Helen Sizer of Fond du Lae County. I 
accepted her proposal and so before my first day closed, an- 
other important problem was settled. Miss Sizer had at- 
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tended the normal previously, and had returned after a teach- 
ing experience. She knew the ways of the school world and 
proved helpful to me many times. 

We had in the same boarding house a young woman 
named Kate Kane who afterwards became rather famous 
as a lawyer, at a time when that profession was unique for a 
woman. That she was entirely independent and untram- 
meled by ordinary conventions, is shown by the fact that she 
wore her hair cut short. This was regarded then as showing 
very unfeminine tendencies, to which her success in extemp- 
oraneous debate gave added evidence. After years of study, 
she was admitted to the bar in Wisconsin. She suffered, not 
always with meekness of spirit, many of the trials that 
women entering a new profession are apt to encounter. 
After some experience in Washington, D. C., she followed 
the practice of law in Chicago for many years. 


The Building 


The normal school building in 1875 was a conspicuous 
structure for that time. It was located on a slight elevation 
and loomed up over a high basement, for three full stories 
and an attic. It was surmounted by a tall turreted tower and 
a lofty weather vane. In 1870 it was completed at a cost of 
$70,000 to which the citizens of Oshkosh contributed $30,000, 
raised by a special tax levy. After completion, its opening 
was postponed a year on account of lack of state funds. 

The lower floor was used by the “Model School,” as the 
school for observation and practice was then called. On the 
second floor was the assembly room, the office of the presi- 
dent, and several classrooms. The third floor was used en- 
tirely for classrooms. “On the northeast side there was a 
two-story extension containing recitation rooms, two on each 
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floor. In all there were eighteen rooms usable for offices and 
classrooms. ‘i 


The Assembly Room 


I recall distinctly the assembly room entered from the 
south side by a wide central door, with the seats facing the 
entrance. Although it would accommodate less than 300, 
the room seemed enormous to me. It was the study room of 
the school since there was no library. There was a platform 
on each side of the entrance, with the piano on one side and 
a desk and chairs for the faculty on the other. From this 
platform the opening exercises were conducted. As handled 
by President Albee, they were an energizing, guiding in- 
fluence in the life of the school. At a quarter of nine the fac- 
ulty were all seated. Mr. Albee, with head bent a little for- 
ward and eyes looking down, rose and quietly took his place 
at the desk. The assembly felt the presence of a strong per- 
sonality. He always spoke deliberately, in a conversational 
tone; his voice of fine carrying quality was easily heard 
throughout the room. 

The program opened with a song, after which, according 
to the custom of the time, a passage from the Bible was read, 
followed by a short prayer. Then came notices and a brief 
talk on some question of school policy, or on a topic of gen- 
eral educational interest. Later on, after the Supreme Court 
decision in the Edgerton Bible case, there was substituted 
for the Bible reading, so I am told, the reading of a selec- 
tion from some noted author, or from current literature. I 
could hardly conceive of starting the day without these en- 
joyable exercises, which reminded me of those I had known 


1The First Half-Century of the Oshkosh Normal School, p. 6, a pamphlet 
published under date of October 1, 1921, by the faculty of the school. This pam- 
phlet has been a most valuable help to me in corroborating my recollection of 
teachers and events and furnishing important and interesting information. For its 
use I am indebted to a friend and classmate of 1875, Miss Sarah James of 
Oshkosh. 
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in high school under Mr. Durkee. Students carried away 
from the normal school this practice, and I remember gradu- 
ates producing in high schools a very excellent replica of the 
programs witnessed at their Alma Mater, and with undoubt- 
edly beneficial effects. 


The Faculty 


The faculty of 1875 consisted of nine regular teachers, 
including the president, who was scheduled for the teaching 
of school management, and mental and social science. The 
others were Robert Graham, vocal music, reading, and con- 
ductor of institutes; William A. Kellerman, natural sciences; 
Mortimer T. Park, bookkeeping and calisthenics; Miss Anna 
W. Moody, history, rhetoric, and English literature; Miss 
Mary H. Ladd, mathematics; Mrs. Helen E. Bateman, 
English grammar and composition; Miss Rose C. Swart, 
geography and penmanship; Miss Emily T. Webster, Latin. 
There was a special teacher of German, Henry Marin, and 
one of drawing, Frances Taylor. 


Leadership and Progress 


Very early in its history, the Oshkosh Normal School 
became distinguished for its progressive policies. It led in 
certain movements for the better adaptation of the training 
school for teachers to the demands of a changing social order. 
While President Albee was reasonably conservative in his 
general attitude and could never be accused of anything 
like a sensational educational pose, he was open-minded and 
alert; he had the courage and ability to work against indif- 
ference and opposition for what he believed to be the best 
for his beloved institution. These new features and func- 
tions did not come at one stroke. President Albee moved 
towards his ideals just as rapidly as the Board of Regents 
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would approve and provide for these new progressive steps. 
There were instances when he did not wait for more than the 
approval. When he found that he could not have the money 
from the board for a desired change or for some additional 
feature, he financed it himself, or did it with the help of his 
faculty, and in at least one recorded instance, with the fi- 
nancial aid of the student body—another illustration of the 
general rule that for the initial step in progressive educa- 
tional or social movements, society is usually indebted to the 
far-sightedness, the philanthropy, and the self-sacrifice of 
one or more individuals. 

For instance, he wanted music to be a part of the course 
offered to teachers in training. The board demurred at once, 
but they did not forbid it, and he was left to get it if he could 
through “moral suasion” exercised upon some member of 
the faculty. The first catalog of the school had music in the 
course of study. Throughout the first years Robert Graham, 
although engaged for other duties, was the first to teach 
music as a regular branch of study offered in a normal school 
in Wisconsin.’ 

Of this work in music President Albee is quoted as say- 
ing: “Mr. Graham’s teaching of music was marked by suc- 
cessful results warranting [its] admission to [the] curricu- 
lum of all normal schools, and ultimate employment of spe- 
cial teachers.” 

Through Mr. Albee’s efforts, drawing, too, was early in- 
cluded in the curriculum of this school. The first catalog 
listed it with Miss Martha E. Hazard as the first teacher. 
An old examination paper of mine shows a very different 
conception of the purposes of that study from that held to- 
day. It tested my ability to draw plane geometrical figures 
and to write definitions of them, but this may have been 
merely one phase of the work. 


* Ibid., 9. 
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Physical training was an especial hobby of Mr. Albee, 
but unable to get what he wanted at first, he put calisthenics 
in the program. While this did not meet Mr. Albee’s ideals 
for physical training, it was better than nothing. His maxim 
seems to have been: “The way to start a thing is to begin it, 
and not wait for ideal conditions.” 

Finally, after continued unsuccessful efforts to interest 
the board in the need of better physical training, it was 
agreed by the students and the president to assume the en- 
tire salary of a trained teacher of gymnastics, which arrange- 
ment was followed for five years. The board then added 
physical training to the curriculum of all the normal schools, 
appropriating for each $250 for that purpose. But as this 
was not enough to secure the sort of teachers they wanted, 
the Oshkosh students continued to add a like sum to the ap- 
propriation named. 

Another innovation of the Oshkosh Normal School, even 
more important than music, drawing, and calisthenics, was 
that of putting professional work at the very beginning in- 
stead of leaving it for the later years of the course, as was 
usual in the normal schools of that time. School management 
and the art of teaching are listed in the early catalogs as first 
year branches. So those attending for only a year were given 
something more than academic work, badly as that may have 
been needed. They learned to think of the problems which 
every teacher must face; they were imbued, or at least 
touched, with the spirit of teaching, and were instructed in 
the fundamentals of pedagogy. 

In 1875 I was just in time to benefit by the introduction 
of laboratory work in science. About the development of 
this very important work President Albee says: 

When the Oshkosh [Normal] school was established every school 


was guiltless of any working laboratory. . . . In 1872 a request for a 
small appropriation for establishing of laboratory work in connection 
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with the study of chemistry was made by the president, we having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a thoroughly trained man from the Columbia School 
of Mines as instructor. In response to a courteous request . . . to 
furnish an estimate, the sum of $500 was named with specifications 
needed; but the estimate was deemed preposterously large, and we were 
promptly ruled out. In 1875 we returned to the attack, but warned by 
experience, named $150 for some pine tables and chemical reagent ware. 
This time that amount was granted in deference to our persistence; and 
for twelve years this was made to do excellent duty, while municipalities 
in many of the smaller towns of the state were building and equipping 
laboratories costing many times that amount. But laboratory work was 
begun and right foundations for the prosecution of the study laid with 
the primitive grant. Under this same professor, Dr. W. A. Keller- 
man, ... the true method of biological study was begun. ... These 
reminiscences are milestones in the path of progress in one generation, 
which arouse but a languid interest among those who are of today, but 
which had to be contended for single-handed at every step.® 


Just when Mr. Albee wrote this, I do not know, but I 
detect a note of weariness in it. 

When a complete history of the normal schools of Wis- 
consin is written, it will be found that many of the educa- 
tional features of the curriculum, changed and adapted of 
course, had their origin in the Oshkosh Normal School and 
were initiated by George S. Albee. In all this work of ad- 
vancement, Mr. Albee had the hearty codperation of the 
faculty. 

I have included in these memoirs this account of the be- 
ginnings, thinking that thus I might help to revive remem- 
brance and appreciation of those professional men and 
women who in Oshkosh and elsewhere fought the battles for 
educational advancement in our state, while public opinion 
was slowly, slowly developing a more enlighted attitude. 


The Model School 


That very essential part of a teacher-training institution, 
the school for observation and for practice, was from the first 


in most capable hands. It shared with the normal depart- 
* Ibid., 10-11. 
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ment the time and attention of President Albee, who was its 
real director. The board felt unable to appoint a person to 
direct only the Model School, so the three departments, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and grammar were put in charge of 
competent teachers, and each was held responsible for what 
went on. 

The primary department from December, 1871 had as its 
critic teacher, Miss Rose C. Swart, and it was under her im- 
mediate direction that the first practice teaching was done. 
This vital part of teacher-training was soon taken up by 
the intermediate and grammar departments. When I be- 
came a student at Oshkosh, Miss Swart was required to teach 
geography, penmanship, and German. The primary depart- 
ment was then in charge of Miss Lucy A. Noyes. A tempo- 
rary absence of Miss Noyes, on account of illness, brought to 
me an exceptional opportunity. I was asked by Mr. Albee 
to take charge of the department, probably because I had 


taught in a city primary grade. I gained much from the 
experience. 


Rose C. Swart 


It was as the teacher of geography that I first knew Miss 
Swart. This exceptional teacher left on me a lasting impres- 
sion by her careful, incisive speech and her skill as a ques- 
tioner. The highest compliment that I remember ever to 
have received as a teacher was that from a visitor in one of 
my classes, who told me that I reminded him of Miss Swart. 

In 1883 Miss Swart was made assistant to President 
Albee in the supervision of practice teaching, and finally the 
entire responsibility of the department was hers. In conjunc- 
tion with this work she became recognized as “the main spoke 
in the wheel” of that normal school, and through this service 
she immeasurably influenced the teaching in our state and 
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elsewhere. She is best remembered by hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of men and women who feel indebted to her for hav- 
ing given them the right start in their teaching. She served 
the Oshkosh Normal School for half a century. The nam- 
ing in 1929 of the beautiful new School of Practice in her 
honor is a deserved recognition and an appropriate memorial 
to that service. With her sister-in-law, Mrs. Swart, as her 
companion, she is now living in Washington, D. C., and 
enjoying to the limit of her strength the opportunities af- 
forded by the nation’s capital. 


Course of Study 


Something about the evolution of this course, so far as 
subjects are concerned, has already been given. The evolu- 
tion of the time element, and the leadership of Oshkosh in 
that respect, is also an interesting bit of history. 

The course of study at the Oshkosh Normal was, at first, 
three years in length, as were those at Platteville and White- 
water, but the first graduating class from Oshkosh completed 
a four-year course. To Mr. Albee it seemed evident from 
the start that an extension of time was necessary for more 
thorough preparation. Here is his account of the way in 
which a year was added to the curriculum: 

When the Oshkosh school was founded, the maximum course of study 
prescribed was one of three years, in which space of time a very wide 
range of subjects was attempted to be covered, resulting in superficial 
knowledge for all but the ablest minds. Early in the history of this 
school the faculty moved for an extension in time, in behalf of more 
thorough scholarship rather than for any further extension of curriculum. 
This move was begun with the students as well as with the Board of 
Regents, and in the third year every member of the highest class cordially 


consented and the first class of the Oshkosh Normal completed a four 
years’ course, the first in any school in the state to do so. . . .4 


It was after this action by the class and the report upon 


it made by the president that the board in 1874 authorized 
* Ibid., 12. 
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in all state normal schools “a course of four years, and an 
elementary course of two years, graduation from these re- 
spectively to have, after preliminary experience, a legal value 
corresponding to the two grades of state certificate.” 


Class of 1875 


Not only because they were members of the first class 
from the Oshkosh Normal School, but also because of the 
professional attitude displayed, and the consequences to 
other normal schools of the example set by them, this class 
of eight men and women deserves especial mention: Gradu- 
ates from Advanced Course, 1875, John F. Burke, Arm- 
strong Corners; William M. Graham, Oshkosh (only son of 
Robert Graham); Edward McLoughlin, Eldorado Mills; 
Harriet E. Clark, Margaret Hosford, Hudson; Mary Knis- 
ely, Oshkosh; Rachel L. Sutton, Columbus; and Emily F. 
Webster, Winneconne. 

Of the class named, three are living today. Of the five 
others, the directory of graduates of 1912, Oshkosh, indicates 
the decease of John F. Burke and William Graham; Rachel 
Sutton who became Mrs. Young, died in Longbeach, Cal- 
ifornia; Harriet E. Clark, after filling high school positions 
at La Crosse and Sheboygan, became teacher of elocution in 
the Oshkosh Normal School and died in 1926; Margaret 
Hosford taught in the Eau Claire high school and the nor- 
mal schools of River Falls and Whitewater. 

Edward McLoughlin, M.D., lived for many years in 
Fond du Lac, being in turn county superintendent, editor 
and proprietor of the Fond du Lac Journal, principal of the 
high school, superintendent of schools of Fond du Lac, and 
mayor of that city. After that he was principal of the Dewey 
School in Chicago where he still resides. 
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Mary Knisely and Emily Webster live in Oshkosh. Aft- 
er her graduation, Miss Webster immediately joined the 
faculty of the school as teacher of Latin. Besides that 
branch, she taught English and mathematics, the last being 
her chief subject. She remained in the school continuously 
for fifty years, her resignation having taken effect July 1, 
1925. The following is copied from the report of Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Therefore, in recognition of this conspicuous and distinguished 
career, the Board of Regents of Normal Schools hereby tenders to Miss 
Webster on behalf of the people of the State of Wisconsin its sincere 
thanks and appreciation, and creates the position of Teacher of Arith- 
metic emerita at the Oshkosh Normal School, and requests Miss Web- 
ster to accept said position and to continue to discharge the duties thereof 
at her pleasure. 
it was not until the end of the first semester 1927-28 that 
Miss Webster closed her work as teacher. Residing in Osh- 
kosh since 1871, when she came there as a pupil, she has 
taken an active part in the development of what is now the 
State Teachers College of that city. I am indebted to her 
for the facts here given about the class of 1875. 

Some of those who attended the normal from Kenosha 
County in early years were: James Cavanaugh of Bristol, 
well remembered as a successful lawyer and prominent cit- 
izen of Kenosha, who was graduated from the elementary 
course in 1875; also Hattie M. Spence of Somers, and Frank 
KE. Stephens of Bristol, who later served that community as 
a physician. Martin L. Smith came from Sylvania, Racine 
County. He died recently at Racine, where for forty-eight 
years he had been the principal of the Franklin School. 
Clarence M. Smith of Salem was at Oshkosh a year earlier 
than I, as was also William Goffe, a near neighbor of my 
family in Kenosha. It was the enthusiastic account of the 
school by the latter that undoubtedly influenced my decision 
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to go. Among those attending the same year as I, were Wil- 
liam Middlecamp, who qualified for the office of superin- 
tendent of schools of Kenosha County, which office he held 
for several terms; another was James Devlin of Bristol, who 
followed teaching only long enough to make it possible to 
complete a medical course, after which he settled at Denver, 
where his death occurred many years ago. Cephas H. Leach 
was a student from Pleasant Prairie, who from 1880-88 was 
principal of the Kenosha high school. He then went to Chi- 
cago and was principal of one of the large elementary schools 
there until his death. 


Reminiscences of Teachers and Teaching 


My personal reminiscences of experiences in classes con- 
ducted by some of the teachers named above, will begin with 
Mr. Graham, in the subject orthoepy and oral reading. 
Orthoepy was then a very new addition to the list of required 
subjects in the course of study for the common schools, since 
the legislature in 1875 had passed a law authorizing that ad- 
dition. The work consisted of drill on the accurate articula- 
tion of the elementary sounds of speech, spelling of words 
by sound, study of the treatise on orthoepy in the front of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, drill on the accurate pro- 
nunciation of marked lists, and the reverse process of writ- 
ing upon the board and marking from memory lists of words 
assigned us for study. The subject seemed to be very diffi- 
cult for some of the adult members of the class. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s patience, never very great with awkward or backward 
pupils, would sometimes give way entirely, resulting in very 
unpleasant scenes, which are a part of my association with 
this work. 

But, like the pupil previously quoted, “We learned,” and 
for me was started an interest in pronunciation that devel- 
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oped into ability much needed in my work of training 
teachers, and into a sensitiveness to errors of pronunciation, 
requisite for a critic of those who were preparing to be ex- 
emplary in speech. However, another result of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s course, probably not foreseen by him, was that through 
his stressing of diacritical marking, the students carried away 
the idea that that was an end in itself, instead of a means to 
forming habits of correctness in spoken English. So there 
spread over all the state, not, however, all traceable back to 
Oshkosh, the practice of teaching diacritical markings of 
words. 

As to phonetics, I still cling to the belief that if children 
are to be helped in the formation of right habits of speech, 
and, as beginning readers, to be trained for self-help in word- 
getting, teachers themselves should have the knowledge and 
the skill which the study of phonetics affords. So, according 
to my notion, the Oshkosh Normal School scored again, 
through emphasizing oral reading on the orthoepic side of 
that important subject. 

Somewhat allied to orthoepy, since it also centered upon 
words, was the study of word analysis. Like orthoepy, it is 
also obsolete now. At Oshkosh an option was offered be- 
tween word analysis and Latin. I feel sure that it had value 
for teachers, although other studies, believed to be more 
essential to changed conditions and demands have been 
substituted for it. This suggests the following quotation and 
comment: “Fitness means adaptation. Progress is best de- 
fined in terms of adaptation. Any change that makes a bet- 
ter adaptation to environment is progress.” It seems to me 
not inimical to progress that teachers should feel an interest 
in words and be able to pass this interest on to pupils. What 
I mean is that opportunities should be used as they occur in 
teaching to impress the significance of root, prefix, or suffix, 
or their combination in some English word, or to impress 
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some bit of word-history in order to interest pupils in the 
only language that most of them will ever know. 

There was on the faculty in 1875-76, a woman who pro- 
duced an effect upon my future teaching, although not in so 
general a way as that produced by Miss Swart. She was 
Mary H. Ladd, teacher of mathematics. She was exceed- 
ingly nervous in manner, excitable, somewhat impatient, 
speaking with a rather high-pitched voice, firing questions 
with startling rapidity, designating the one to answer by 
pointing her long slim finger at him and saying “you!” 
Sometimes she judged the answer herself with the one word 
“right” or “wrong,” “true” or “false.”” Sometimes she held 
the class responsible for the decision by saying “Right or . 
wrong, class?” Those differing were expected to justify the 
judgment expressed. Sometimes, woe to the inattentive, she 
attached a name, “True or false, Mr. Johnson?” or “Agree, 
Mr. Johnson?” Mr. Johnson did not escape by saying “‘true”’ 
or “yes,” but then followed, ““What do you think is true?” or 
“What do you agree with?” 

These were the characteristics of Miss Ladd’s teaching. 
There was no chance for the bluffer, or the lazy-minded in 
her classroom. With such expenditure of nervous force, 
it is readily understood why Miss Ladd wore out before her 
time. She was needed to impress upon teachers the thing 
that remained with me as the real asset of my work with her, 
the vital relation of clearness of expression at every step in 
the logical solution of mathematical problems, to the develop- 
ment of clear, logical thinking. 

My schooling at the Oshkosh Normal was just in time to 
include the benefits of the teaching of science in an objective 
way. I had botany under Professor Kellerman. This study 
was a great revelation to me. There was the new interest cre- 
ated by the microscope; the new knowledge of the physiol- 

ogy of plant life; the facts of sex in flowers; and the phe- 
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nomena of fertilization with insect codperation. I recall how 
this last named subject was at that time hardly considered as 
proper for teaching in a mixed class. Then, when spring 
came, a herbarium had to be prepared, which requirement 
recalls rambles in field and wood about Oshkosh, and pleas- 
ant excursions with friends. 

It was evident in the class in schoo] management taught 
by Mr. Albee that he had entirely changed his ideas on the 
question of corporal punishment since his early experience 
in the Kenosha schools. In that class he was heard to relate 
some cases of punishment handled by an anonymously men- 
tioned young man in the early years of his career as a teacher, 
and how the remembrance of them had been a source of deep 
regret to that man. He advised the members of his class to 
try other ways of management, other ways of punishment, 
when punishment was needed. Some of the incidents were 
very much like those I had heard related about him in Ken- 
osha. I could not but conclude that he was the young man re- 
ferred to. 

In recalling these incidents about Mr. Albee as a dis- 
ciplinarian, I trust that I may not be charged with unkind 
motives. To me the evident change in ideals of school con- 
trol adds to, rather than detracts from his character. For 
some reason, a new light seems to have dawned upon him, 
and he responded to that light. But this was before the de- 
velopment of sociology and before psychology had branched 
out into the varied fields that bear upon human conduct, es- 
pecially child conduct. Mr. Albee was really ahead of his 
time, for there are still found in administrative and teaching 
work those who regard troublesome children as naturally 
bad, and who resort to punitive measures, instead of look- 
ing for evidences of maladjustment, and treating the child 
as the victim of conditions that are not right, and for which 
he is not responsible. So far as his advice to teachers went, 
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on questions of child-treatment, President Albee was quite 
in accord with modern views. 


Standards of Normal School Management 


It was in the ideals of an orderly school more than in the 
teaching that the normal schools of half a century ago dif- 
fered from those of today. The freedom allowed today was 
then not tolerated, and there were many restrictions that 
would now be considered unreasonable. No conversation, 
even of a quite undisturbing sort, was allowed in halls or 
cloak rooms. Students, most of them grown men and women, 
were expected to restrain all the impulses of social beings, 
when within the walls of the school, especially after school 
began. Passing to and from classes was very formal. We 
descended from third floor, two by two, each couple joining 
another at the foot of the stairs and entering the large as- 
sembly room four abreast, dispersing to our seats only after 
reaching the back of the room. Ideals of order had then 
rather a militaristic tinge. 

Students were expected to be in their rooms at 7:30 for 
the keeping of regular study hours during the five school 
days. An exception was made when there was an educational 
lecture; but if they wanted to go elsewhere than to a lecture, 
permission had to be secured from President Albee. Since 
they did not live in dormitories, this was a rather difficult 
rule to enforce. 

Dancing was forbidden. President Albee seems to have 
held unchanging prejudice against it, as the following ex- 
cerpt indicates: 

Dancing was tabooed during the first thirty-five years of the school’s 
existence. President Albee was severe on either teachers or students who 
went to dances, characterizing them as “light in toe and head.” But at- 


tendance at dances grew, especially with the growth of the high school 
graduate element in the student body. . . . President Halsey [the succes- 
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sor of Mr. Albee in 1899] at first confined his disapproval to public dances 
and to dancing parties under the auspices of school organizations; but 
in time he came to favor a change in policy, feeling that the students 
might better do their dancing in school than surreptitiously outside of it. 
A majority of the faculty arrived at the same opinion, and on Septem- 
ber 27, 1906, a resolution to introduce dancing was read in assembly. . . .° 

Like dancing, card playing was also disapproved. This 
also may have been a question affected by the personal 
prejudice of the man at the head. 

In an entirely different category from the two practices 
just mentioned is a third forbidden thing, namely smoking— 
different because the fundamental objections to it are as 
valid today as then, and because these objections are scien- 
tifically based, and not a matter of personal prejudice, or 
rather opinion. President Albee and his faculty believed 
then, as many experienced educators do today, that not only 
is the habit of using tobacco a handicap to a greater or less 
degree upon a person, and that with undeveloped youth it 
results in physical, mental, and moral damage, but that teach- 
ers should realize an especial responsibility to refrain be- 
cause of the duty resting upon them not to set a bad example 
for the young growing up under their influence. General 
public opinion then supported that standard. 

This restriction at that time affected only men students, 
and it is said that in 1876 at Oshkosh a young man who had 
completed the full course was refused a diploma because he 
smoked and, therefore, could not set a good example for the 
young. There was then no need of including women in the 
prohibition, for smoking was quite unheard of in the ranks 
from which school teachers were drawn. It is a “far cry” 
from then to now on this practice of teachers smoking! Al- 
though further comment is hardly called for here, I will say 
in regard to the tremendous change in public sentiment upon 
this question, that we have here an illustration of what skill- 


* Tbid., 34. 
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ful, insidious, artistic, persistent advertising propaganda 
for a cause involving millions of dollars of profit can ac- 
complish. The attitude of the old school may be scouted as 
old-fashioned and out-dated, but tobacco still remains in the 
list of harmful narcotics and a certain psychological law still 
operates. Imitation, a master agent in shaping the conduct 
of the childhood and youth of boys and girls will cause them 
to be far more likely to do as a parent or teacher does, than 
as a parent or teacher says, about this question of smok- 
ing, or any other, affecting the physical or moral life. 


Out-of-School Activities Approved 


What we know today as extra-curricular activities were 
not very numerous in the normal schools in 1875. In the line 
of athletics, football was unknown, but the spring season 
brought baseball. 

There were two debating societies, to which both men and 
women were admitted. There was the Lyceum which was 
said to have been organized the first year of the school, and a 
newer one, the Phoenix. I was an active member of the 
former. The literary field seemed best adapted to the inter- 
ests of the women members, while questions of politics and 
public affairs were left to the men. 

Eighteen hundred seventy-six was the year of the great 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. As will be remembered 
by many, the educational exhibit there was one of the most 
prominent features, to which the Oshkosh Normal School 
students contributed their share. 

Life was very simple back in 1875, and living expenses 
were correspondingly low, otherwise I would never have 
been able to live on the small amount of money I had. At 
the end of the year some unexpected expenses were met by a 
loan from my brother. It was a year of hard study for me, 
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with a reasonable admixture of pleasure. At its close, I felt 
sure that as soon as I could earn sufficient money, I should 
return to complete the full course, and in my final talk with 
President Albee that was the understanding. 

The beneficial results of this schooling are shown by the 
fact that I was immediately offered the second assistantship 
in the Kenosha high school, which position I held for two 
years, 1876-78. This opportunity would not have come to me 
except for my normal school study. 

In these days of advanced standards of preparation for 
high school work, it seems presumptuous that a young 
woman, approaching twenty-one years of age, with only one 
year of special preparation for it, and with a rather meager 
academic background, should have been thought qualified to 
do high school teaching. But it must be remembered that at 
that time those who had had even one year of normal school 
training were rather few. 


[T'o be continued] 











































DOCUMENTS 
CALIFORNIA DIARY OF CHARLES M. TUTTLE, 1859! 


Ep. Tuesday April 26th 1859 Left home in com- 
pany with three others for Callafornia. Came to sugar 
river a distance of 9 miles staid to Uncles all night 

Wednesday April 27th Arose with high spirits and 
started on our way. Came to day about 16 miles. We had no 
trouble except to find hay for our cattle. we commenced 
about 4 o’clock to inquire for hay our cry was hay hay but 
there was no hay. we finally succeeded in geting some sheaf 
Oats which answered every purpose. And now we sit around 
our first camp fire after partaking of an excellent supper 
which if it was not served in the most approved style, was 
relished with excellent appetites. 

Thursday April 28 Was up by Day light this morn- 
ing after passing our first night in the waggon, we slept first 
rate and were in good spirits and had good appetites for our 
breakfast after which we started on our way about a mile 
from our encampment we came to a piece of timber called 
round grove it was about 12 a mile through it and very 
good timber About 4 miles from this we came to Monroe 
a very flourishing place containing about six thousand inhab- 
itants. leaving this place we travelled in a north west direc- 
tion through a very fine country mostly timbered for about 
five miles when we stoped for to bait after which we contin- 

1Charles M. Tuttle was in 1859 a young farmer living near Union, Rock 
County, Wisconsin. The book containing this manuscript diary is owned by his 
widow and her three sons, all living at present in Rochester, New York. Mr. 
Tuttle himself passed away in the year 1906. The book is not in the form of the 
pocket diary commonly carried by transcontinental travelers, and the writing is 
too perfect to justify the belief that it was inscribed during quiet moments on the 
trail. The inference is that he had transcribed notes from a fading diary into 
this book for the sake of preserving the record, for it is in his own hand. This 


may explain why the narrative breaks off abruptly before the journey was com- 
pleted.—Eprror. 
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ued our journey through a rough uneven country, rather 
sandy for about three miles when we came to a small stream 
called Skinners Branch Crossing this we continued our 
journey through much the same kind of country and en- 
camped for the night on the bank of the Pickatonic [ Peca- 
tonica]. The distance travelled to day is about 16 miles. The 
weather has been very fine all day and it looks now as though 
it might continue so It begins to look like spring — the 
grass is quite green and if this weather continues we shall 
have good feed for our cattle in two or three weeks. 

Friday Apr 29th ‘The sky was clear this morning and 
we were early on our way crossing the Pickatonic _—_ we con- 
tinued our journey in a westerly direction through a thickly 
wooded country, mostly white oak. About seven miles from 
our nights encampment we came to the village of Woiota’ 
settled principally by Norwegians who are principally min- 
ers working in the lead mines. We went to see some of them 
at the mines it is rather hard looking business. Some of 
them told us they had been to work about a week and had 
obtained about a dollars worth of the ore. Leaving this place 
we continued our journey for about five miles and encamped 
for the night on another branch of the Picatonic. We saw a 
team to day from Janesville going to Pikes Peak and they 
told us there was another team just behind them bound for 
the Peak from Monroe. We had hard work to obtain hay 
for our cattle there had been so many along going through 
to Pikes Peak and Callafornia that there was scarcely any 
hay to be had. The place where we encamped is called River 
Side. there is a Railroad Station here on the Railroad from 
Warren to Mineral Point. 

Saturday April 30th We were early on our way and 
after three or four miles we came to a excellent prairie road. 
The country through which we passed is rather thinly set- 
tled being principally a mining deastrict about 12 miles 
from our nights encampment we came to the Village of 
Shullsburg this too like the village of Wiota is a mining 

* Earlier the place was called “Hamilton’s Diggings,” for William S. Hamil- 


ton, son of Alexander Hamilton, who went to California in 1849, dying there 
in 1850. 
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town there is some pretty extensive mining operations go- 
ing on here. leaving this place we came on about five miles 
and encamped for the night about twenty miles from 
Dubuque 

Sunday May Ith ‘The weather continues fair and is 
growing warmer the wind is in the south East and every- 
thing looks like summer__ we are still lying at our encamp- 
ment of last evening and shall remain untill morning. There 
has a team past here to day on their way back from Pikes 
Peak they went as far as Lowa City where they heard dis- 
couraging news which satisfied them that there was no gold 
at Pike Peak and they were returning home satisfied with 
this view of the Elephant. We could hardly get them to 
stop long enough to tell their story, so anxious were they to 
get home again. 

Monday May 2 _ We started on our way again to day 
all of us in high spirits and our team loo[k]ing finely. in 
about a mile we came to a small stream crossing which we 
wound our way around hills for about a mile when we came 
to Fever River crossing this we continued our way up one 
of its banks through quite a romantic country we came to 
quite a phenomina_ our way lay along on a high ridge of 
land with Feaver River on our right a distance of some thirty 
feet below and running with quite a rapid current in our 
direction while on our left was another stream runing in the 
opposite direction the two were connected by a small 
tunnel through the solid rock formed by nature, and by : 
little assistance from art there was a good bridge formed 
over which the road passed we went down the bank and 
then through the tunnel, (through which a small stream of 
water was running) and out on the other side and climbing 
up the bank we continued our journey about two miles 
from here we came to the Village of Benton which contains 
a Catholic Church and is quite a pretty place. About two 
miles from this we came to what is called Twelve miles 
House from this we came on about 8 miles and encamped 
for the night near the village of Fairplay 5 miles from 
Dubuque. the distance travelled to day is about 15 miles 
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Tuesday May 3_ It was raining this morning and con- 
tinued to rain until about 10 oclock when it broke away and 
we started on our way. the road wound around through a 
narrow ravine between high bluffs for about three [miles] 
when we came to a fine prairie road which continued until we 
descended the hills which bound the Mississippi __we arrive 
at Dunleith about noon where we encamped and intend to 
remain until morning here we found two teams from Foot- 
ville* bound for the Peak. the distance traveled to day is 
about 6 miles 

Wednesday May 4 _ Crossed the river this morning to 
Dubuque on the steam ferry. Dubuque is quite a large city. 
the buildings are mostly of brick and some of them are quite 
nice but the streets are rather narrow. The river here is 
about a mile in widhth. We staid in Dubuque about half a 
day when we started on our way we came about 8 miles 
over a very uneven road — the country is quite picturesque to 
look at but is not very good for farming purposes. About 
5 miles from Dubuque we saw on the top of a high bluff a 
wooden cross some 12 or 15 feet in highth and at the foot of 
the bluff was a burying ground. The Company from Foot- 
ville came with us_ we had just encamped when six more 
waggons drove up and encamped all of them bound for 
Pikes Peak. 

Thursday May 5 Was early on our way this morn- 
ing the six waggons that encamped with us the night be- 
fore started about half an hour before we did but the Com- 
pany from Footville continued with us we came to day 
about 16 miles the roads were mostly prairie 

Friday May 6 Our road to day was prairie and quite 
level we came about 15 miles and the three or four last 
miles of our days journey we had a chance to see Jowa 
Slews It had been fair weather for two or three weeks or 
they would have been bottomless and as it was they were far 
from being good. 

Saturday May 7 ‘The day was fine and we were early 
onour way about 8 miles from our nights encampment we 


*A neighboring village in Rock County. 
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came to the village of Anamossa [Anamosa] (the county 
seat of Jones County) situated on the Wapsapinica [ Wapsi- 
pinicon] and is quite a flourishing place. The roads to day 
were level but in a good many places there were slews 
which in a wet time would be impossible we came to day 
about 17 miles and encamped for the night near a small 
Place called Springville 19 miles from Cedar Rapids. They 
told us here that there had about 500 waggons passed here 
this spring bound for Pikes Peak & Callafornia and over 75 
during the past week 

Sunday May 8 Remained at our encampment all 
day __it was cloudy all day and rained a very little though 
the weather was quite warm. 

Monday May9_ It was misty this morning and looked 
as though it might rain notwithstanding we were early on 
our way the road lay through a thinly wooded country of 
young growth for about 8 mile when we came to a village 
called Marion the county seat of Lyn [Linn] County and 
decidedly the prettiest village we have passed through in 
Iowa. About 5 miles from this place we came to the City 
of Cedar Rapids this is a nice town containing about 4 
thousand inhabitants there is a toll bridge here across the 
Cedar River. the Rail Road comes [with]in about 10 miles 
and they are expecting it to this place in about 1 month. We 
left this place and came about 8 miles and encamped near 
a small grove’ the distance travelled to day is about 16 
miles. We had an unexpected surprise. this evening, as we 
were all gathered around our camp fire some playing the 
violin and others singing two Ladies suddenly appeared in 
our midst after we had somewhat recovered from the sur- 
prise which their sudden appearance caused us, we invited 
them to take a seat, which they did and after enlivening our 
‘amp with their divine presence for about half an hour, they 
departed leaving it doubly gloomy by the contrast. 

Tuesday May10 We were early on our way this morn- 
ing the road lying over a beautiful prairie high and dry to 
look upon, but we found it to our cost that looks are some- 
times deceptive for once in about every half mile we would 
come to a slew that would strongly remind one of that pit 
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which is bottomless. how they could be passed in a wet time 
is more than I can imagine. We finelly encamped for the 
night tired and hungry having come a distance of about 8 
mile. there was quite an excitement in our camp this eve- 
ning caused by one of our party (who had been out gunning) 
reporting to have found a human skeleton. he brought in a 
tin pail a cup and a kind of ladle, supposed to have belonged 
to the deceased. all of these he said he found in a sort of cave. 
accordingly after supper we all started out to view the cause 
of all the excitement we followed our guide for about a 
quarter of a mile through some timber when we came to a 
small pen built of logs about 8 feet long by 4 feet wide _ this 
was built up about 4 feet high in the inside of this was 
split pieces set up slanting so as to meet in the middle over 
a ridgepole and this was covered with cloth beneath this 
the earth was excavated about a foot in depth and in this 
excavation lay the skeleton of a human being’ we also 
found some large buttons and a pipe and some paint all of 
which together with the formation of the scull plainly showed 
it to be some Indian who had been buried by his friends in 
this manner. After having satisfied our curiosity we re- 
turned to our camp and passed the evening in repeating 
ghost stories and Indian ledgions until time to retire. 

Wednesday May 11 It was raining this mor[n]ing 
and continued to rain untill about 8 oclock when it cleared up 
and we proceeded on our way the roads to day were worse 
than they were yesterday the slews were perfectly awful 
we came however about 17 miles and encamped on the bank 
of the Iowa River Here we overtook a company from IIl- 
inois which were going through to Pikes Peak with a steam 
mill 

Thursday May 12 It was raining again this morning 
and rained untill about middle of the forenoon when it 
cleared up and we all went to work to fix some bad slews so 
that we could cross the river. In the afternoon we crossed 
the river the [place] where we crossed is called Mar- 
engo_ there is a free bridge here. Marengo is a small place 
situated on rather low ground we came a distance of some 
three miles and encamped 
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Friday May 13 It was fair this morning and we were 
early onthe road the road to day was mostly prairie though 
we passed through several pieces of timber there was a 
good many slews but they were not so bad as they were yes- 
terday wecame a distance of 17 miles and encamped within 
three mile of the village of Brooklyn 

Saturday May 14 We left our encampment this morn- 
ing in good season our way lay through a piece of timber 
for about 3 miles when we came to a prairie and in about 
half a mile we came to the village of Brooklyn we left this 
place and came on over a prairie 20 miles across without in- 
habitants we came on this prairie about 16 miles and en- 
camped for the night near a small stream there was some 
pretty bad slues on our road to day the whole distance 
travelled to day is about 18 miles the whole distance trav- 
elled this week is about 78 miles. 

Sunday May 15 We remained at our encampment all 
day today it commenced to rain about 3 oclock this after- 
noon and rained until monday morning. 

Monday May 16 On account of the rain we did not 
start until about noon to day we came however a distance 
of about 8 mile and encamped on the bank of a small stream 
called Rock Creek there was over thirty waggons en- 
camped here bound for Pikes Peak 

Tuesday May 17 We were early on the road this 
morning the day was fine and we were all in good spirits 
in about a mile from our encampment we came to what is 
called Skunk Bottom where there is no bottom to the slews 
and the whole bottom is one great slue about three oclock 
this after noon we came to the city of Newton the county 
seat of Jasper Co this [is] quite a pretty place containing 
about 2 thousand inhabitants. after staying here about two 
hours and selling off some of our flower [flour], we started 
on our way and came about two miles and encamped on the 
bank of a small stream called Cherry Creek. There was 
about thirty waggons encamped here. We have come to day 
a distance of about 13 miles. Since we started from home 
we have seen hundreds of persons Bound for the New Gold 
Diggings We have seen old men just tottering on the 
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verge of the grave, little children who could scarcely go alone, 
young men, and men in the prime of life, and even women 
to all rushing along intent on being the first on the road. We 
have seen numbers coming back from there satisfied that it is 
all a humbug Among those that encamped with us was 
one rig that could not fail to attract attention it consisted 
of a covered cart, and before this cart was hitched for a team 
one solitary ox. there was two going through to Pikes Peak 
in this rig. 

Wednesday May 18 We crossed Skunk River to day 
on the ferry and came to a small Creek this side a distance 
of some 8 miles and encamped _ the whole distance travelled 
to day is about 12 miles the road has been about half the 
way through timber and midling good 

Thursday May 18 [19] We were off in good season 
this morning we had a prairie road to day and it was pretty 
good we came a distance of about 22 miles and encamped 
we met a good many teams today coming back from Pikes 
Peak the news which they gave was rather discouraging 
so much so that the company from Footville who were in 
company with us have about concluded to go back 

Friday May 20 We started in good season this morn- 
ing and about 2 miles from our encampment we came to Fort 
Desmoine situated on a river of the same name __ we crossed 
here on a Toll Bridge and continued our way’ we had not 
come more than three or four miles when it commenced to 
rain and we were forced to encamp. we met today several 
more teams on their way back from the Peak 

Saturday May 21 It was clear this morning and we 
started on our way about 8 oclock our friends from Foot- 
ville started back this morning all ecept one who goes on with 
us we travelled about 12 miles to day the roads were 
quite good we met to day about 50 waggons on their way 
back from the Peak _ they all look pretty down hearted 

Sunday May 22. We remained at our encampment all 
day to day. We have seen about 50 teams to day pass here 
on their way back. The weather has been fine to day the 
wind is blowing strong from the south this evening and it 
looks as though it might rain before morning. 
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Monday May 23 It rained last evening and it was so 
muddy that we did not start very early we came however a 
distance of 15 miles in about 8 miles from our encampment 
we came to Coon River which we crossed on a ferry and in 
about half a mile we came to the village of Adell [Adel] 
the county seat of Jaspar [Dallas] County We have met 
about 100 teams to day returning from P— Peak 

Tuesday May 24 We left our encampment in good 
season this morning the weather being fine and all of our 
company in good spirits. In about 7 miles we came to the 
village of Irish Town a small village leaving this we con- 
tinued on our way in about half a mile we came to some 
very fine timber which continued for about 4 miles on our 
rout after we left this timber we came about 6 miles and 
encamped on the prairie the distance travelled to day is 
about 18 miles we have met about the same number of 
teams to day that we did yesterday the roads have been 
quite poor. 

Wednesday May 25 It was vary cold last night for 
this season of the year. we got an early start this morning 
and the roads being good we came about 20 miles __ we have 
not passed through any villages today but the road has been 
all prairie and but thinly settled we have met about the 
same number of teams to day as usual. the weather contin- 
ues cold 

Thursday May 26 It was raining this morning and 
continues to rain by turns all day so that we had to remain at 
our encampment all day 

Friday May 27 It was clear this morning and very 
cold for this time of year. We were early on the road. we 
traveled all day to day on the prairie the road was very 
good and we came about 25 miles we have not passed but 
one or two houses to day on the road__—-we have seen about 
the usual number of Pike Peak teams to day returning. 
there was one man staid to our camp last night who had 
been to Pikes Peak about 4 weeks he was on his way back 
satisfied that it was all a humbug 

Saturday May 28 In about a mile from our nights 
encampment we came to the village of Louis [Lewis] the 
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county seat of Cass County leaving this place we crossed 
a small stream by ferry and came about seventeen mile over 
a prairie with but few inhabitants the emigration East con- 
tinues about the same. the distance travelled today is about 
18 miles we are now about 20 miles from Council Bluffs. 

Sunday May 29 We came to day about 20 miles the 
road was good all prairie. 

Monday May 30 We came to day to Council Bluffs 
a distance of about 14 miles the roads were good except 
for about 6 miles before we came to Council Bluffs which was 
hilly. Council Bluffs is quite a place containing about 3 
thousand inhabitants. 

Tuesday May 31 We started about 2 oclock to day 
and came across the Missouri River to the City of Omaha 
the Missouri here is about a mile in width with a very rapid 
current very muddy though deep The City of Omaha is 
about the same in size as Council Bluff It contains a very 
fine court house and many other good buildings We en- 
‘amped within about half a mile of the City having travelled 
to day about a distance of about 6 miles 

Wednesday June 1 We came to day a distance of 
about 15 miles over a very good road we crossed several 
small streams which were all well bridged it being on the mil- 
itary road. at night where we encamped there was 28 wag- 
gons encamped they were about all bound for California. 

Thursday June 2 In about 6 miles from our encamp- 
ment we came to the village of Elkhorn a small place con- 
taining about 100 inhabitants in about half a mile from 
here we came to Elkhorn River which is quite a stream it 
has a fine Military Bridge across it. in about 5 miles from 
here we came to Rawhide Creek which also has a fine bridge 
across it. The road today has been all prairie and vary good 
with hardly a hill. We came this afternoon through a small 
village called Freemont containing between 1 and 2 hun- 
dred inhabitants. from this place we came about 3 miles and 
encamped within about half a mile of the Platt River. the 
distance traveled to day is about 23 miles We saw a good 
Many Indians to day. they were all Painted with their war 
paint. They were Pawnees _ they are to war with the Sioux 
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Friday June 3 The weather was extremely cold this 
morning the wind was blowing from the North West. We 
kept gard last night for the first time since we started. We 
came 13 miles to the village of North Bend a small place on 
the bank of the Platte from this place we came about 13 
miles farther and encamped we crossed a small creek just 
before we camped called Shell Creek the distance traveled 
to day is about 26 miles. 

Saturday June 4 We came to day to Loup fork of the 
Platte a distance of about 21 miles and encamped _ the 
weather has been fine to day. I went hunting to day I saw 
1 antelope and chased him about 3 miles but did not get near 
enough for a shot. 

Sunday June 5 We remained at our encampment all 
day today the weather continued fair There is a village 
here called Columbus containing two or three hundred peo- 
ple it is the county seat of Platte County. For the last 
5 miles the road has been near the Platte on the North side 
there has been scarcely a hill within that distance We are 
now about 85 miles from the city of Omaha. We left Omaha 
on Wednesday about 10 oclock and arrived here about 3 
oclock p.m. on Saturday averaging a little over 24 miles a day 

Monday June6 We crossed Loup Fork to day on the 
ferry and came about 16 miles and encamped on the bank of 
the Platte The Platte is a very wide and swift river but 
rather shallow and the water is very roily though it tastes 
very well We are now in company with 13 other waggons. 
Just before we crossed the ferry this morning a company 
came up who had lost one of their number a young man about 
seventeen he got drowned the day before while in 
swimming and they brought him here to be buried _ he was 
a resident of Illinois We saw three Antelope today and 
about half of the company gave them a chase but we did not 
suceed in capturing any of them. It is excessively warm this 
evening and there is a cloud rising in the west and we can 
here the sound of distant thunder and there is a fair indica- 
tion of a storm. 
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Tuesday June 7 ‘The sun rose clear this morning all 
indications of a storm having passed away and we were early 
on the road our way lay up the Platte on its Northern 
bank we came about 22 miles and encamped Nothing 
occured to day to disturb the monatony of the journey on 
our left lies the Platte while on the right extending some 6 
or 8 miles in width and as far ahead as the eye can reach lies 
one unbroken plain. 

Wednesday June8 ‘This morning just as the train was 
starting one of the party reported having seen some antelope 
on an island in the Platte so three of us started to see if we 
could ford the stream to the island having selected the 
most appropriate place we prepared to ford it I started in 
expecting to find it not more than a foot or two deep at most 
when to my surprise the second or third step I went in waist- 
deep I got my revolver well soaked and most of my amu- 
nition but succeeded in saving my rifle from getting wet 
having reached the shore I deposited my rifle on the bank 
I proseeded to prospect for a better place having selected 
another spot I started in once more but had not proceeded 
more than 15 or 25 feet when down I went and only suc- 
ceeded in saving myself from going all under by swimming, 
which I did having regained the shore I came to the con- 
clusion that the Antelope might live a little longer for all of 
me. We came to day about 21 miles and encamped. 

Thursday June 9 We came to day about 25 miles. 
We crossed a small stream about noon called Wood River. 
We heard here that there was plenty of Buffalo about 5 
miles from our road to our right so we made up a party of 
about twelve and started to have a grand Buffalo hunt _ the 
teams the meanwhile proseeded onward We traveled all 
together for about three miles when we separated into small 
companies, myself and two others crossing back over Wood 
River and then striking out upon the Prairie we went four 
or five miles without seing any signs of Buffalo when we 
concluded to turn our faces toward where we supposed our 
teams had camped. We travelled untill about 5 oclock when 
we came to where some returning Pikes Peakers had built a 
house and broke some and was intending to make a home 
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here we found some dried Buffalo meat which they had 
killed about 20 miles from there we bought some of the 
meat of them and proceeded on our way. about 2 miles from 
here we came to another spot where some more Peak men 
had made aclaim from them we received information that 
our train had passed there about 2 oclock and were probably 
encamped some 7 or 8 miles ahead. it was now after sundown 
and we were all pretty tired but there was no alternative but 
to go until we overtook them. We had the good luck to find 
them encamped about 7 miles ahead _I need not say that we 
done ample justice to our supper this evening thus ended 
our first Buffalo hunt. 

Friday June 10 We came to day about 25 miles and 
encamped on the bank of the Platte the valley of the Platte 
here is about 6 or 8 miles in width where it is terminated by 
bluffs these bluffs are destitute of timber we passed sev- 
eral Buffalo carcasses and at evening we saw a small herd 
near the bluffs which set the whole camp in a high fever for a 
grand hunt accordingly it was aranged that about all that 
could be spared from the teams should go the following day 
over to the bluffs to hunt 

Saturday June 11 ‘The sun arose clear this morning 
and we were all in high spirits in anticipation of the sport we 
should have in hunting the Buffalo today accordingly we 
were early in readiness those who were to hunt started for 
the Bluffs while the teams proceeded on their way The 
hunting party proceeded directly to the bluffs when they 
separated and went in small parties of two or three we saw 
several buffalo and one of our party wounded one but we did 
not succeed in getting any of them it was about 8 oclock in 
the afternoon when we all got in to camp tired and hungry. 
The waggon had come a distance of 20 miles and were en- 
camped on a small stream called Elm Creek _ this creek was 
almost dry at this time though in some seasons of the year 
it must be considerable of a stream. 

Sunday June 12 We remained at our encampment all 
day to day. the most of our company went out hunting and 
had better luck than they did the day before for they suc- 
ceeded in killing five buffalo. they went out with the wag- 
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Tuesday June 7 ‘The sun rose clear this morning all 
indications of a storm having passed away and we were early 
on the road our way lay up the Platte on its Northern 
bank we came about 22 miles and encamped Nothing 
occured to day to disturb the monatony of the journey on 
our left lies the Platte while on the right extending some 6 
or 8 miles in width and as far ahead as the eye can reach lies 
one unbroken plain. 

Wednesday June8 ‘This morning just as the train was 
starting one of the party reported having seen some antelope 
on an island in the Platte so three of us started to see if we 
could ford the stream to the island having selected the 
most appropriate place we prepared to ford it I started in 
expecting to find it not more than a foot or two deep at most 
when to my surprise the second or third step I went in waist- 
deep I got my revolver well soaked and most of my amu- 
nition but succeeded in saving my rifle from getting wet 
having reached the shore I deposited my rifle on the bank 
I proseeded to prospect for a better place having selected 
another spot I started in once more but had not proceeded 
more than 15 or 25 feet when down I went and only suc- 
ceeded in saving myself from going all under by swimming, 
which I did having regained the shore I came to the con- 
clusion that the Antelope might live a little longer for all of 
me. We came to day about 21 miles and encamped. 

Thursday June 9 We came to day about 25 miles. 
We crossed a small stream about noon called Wood River. 
We heard here that there was plenty of Buffalo about 5 
miles from our road to our right so we made up a party of 
about twelve and started to have a grand Buffalo hunt _ the 
teams the meanwhile proseeded onward We traveled all 
together for about three miles when we separated into small 
companies, myself and two others crossing back over Wood 
River and then striking out upon the Prairie we went four 
or five miles without seing any signs of Buffalo when we 
concluded to turn our faces toward where we supposed our 
teams had camped. We travelled untill about 5 oclock when 
we came to where some returning Pikes Peakers had built a 
house and broke some and was intending to make a home 
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here we found some dried Buffalo meat which they had 
killed about 20 miles from there we bought some of the 
meat of them and proceeded on our way. about 2 miles from 
here we came to another spot where some more Peak men 
had made aclaim from them we received information that 
our train had passed there about 2 oclock and were probably 
encamped some 7 or 8 miles ahead. it was now after sundown 
and we were all pretty tired but there was no alternative but 
to go until we overtook them. We had the good luck to find 
them encamped about 7 miles ahead __I need not say that we 
done ample justice to our supper this evening thus ended 
our first Buffalo hunt. 

Friday June 10 We came to day about 25 miles and 
encamped on the bank of the Platte the valley of the Platte 
here is about 6 or 8 miles in width where it is terminated by 
bluffs these bluffs are destitute of timber we passed sev- 
eral Buffalo carcasses and at evening we saw a small herd 
near the bluffs which set the whole camp in a high fever for a 
grand hunt accordingly it was aranged that about all that 
could be spared from the teams should go the following day 
over to the bluffs to hunt 

Saturday June 11 ‘The sun arose clear this morning 
and we were all in high spirits in anticipation of the sport we 

should have in hunting the Buffalo today accordingly we 
were early in readiness those who were to hunt started for 
the Bluffs while the teams proceeded on their way The 
hunting party proceeded directly to the bluffs when they 
separated and went in small parties of two or three we saw 
several buffalo and one of our party wounded one but we did 
not succeed in getting any of them it was about 8 oclock in 
the afternoon when we all got in to camp tired and hungry. 
The waggon had come a distance of 20 miles and were en- 
camped on a small stream called Elm Creek _ this creek was 
almost dry at this time though in some seasons of the year 
it must be considerable of a stream. 

Sunday June 12 We remained at our encampment all 
day to day. the most of our company went out hunting and 
had better luck than they did the day before for they suc- 
ceeded in killing five buffalo. they went out with the wag- 
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gons and brought in all the meat that they desired and we all 
feasted on buffalo. two of our party did not get in to camp 
until about 1 oclock at night 

Monday June 13. We were early astur leaving our 
encampment we proceeded on our way. in about 5 miles we 
‘ame to Buffalo Creek much such a stream as Elm Creek 
crossing this we came about 15 miles and encamped on the 
bank of the Platte. We saw several herd of Buffalo to day 
but did not kill any 

‘Tuesday June 14. We came to day a distance of about 
24 miles and encamped _ the road was first rate we were 
overtaken by a rain storm near night and were forced to en- 
camp on the plain without wood or water. 

Wednesday June 15 We left our encampment at day 
break this morning and came on a distance of about 5 miles 
to a small stream of water where we stopped and cooked our 
breakfast and let our cattle bait after which we hitched up 
and came on about 19 miles farther and encamped near the 
Platte. 

Thursday June 16 Leaving our encampment this 
morning we came about 13 miles to a small stream called 
Skunk Creek a beautiful clear brook with a sandy bed here 
we halted for noon for six or seven miles before reaching 
this stream the road was rather rolling and quite sandy. 
leaving here we came on about 6 miles and encamped near 
the Pawnee springs they are about “4 miles apart and are 
healthful springs of excellent water. 

Friday June 17 Leaving these springs with regret we 
came on about 6 miles to a small stream called Mestayers 
Creek crossing this we came on about 13 miles and en- 
camped on Black Mud Creek for noon from here we came 
about 9 miles and encamped 

Saturday June 18 Leaving our encampment we came 
a distance of about 30 miles and encamped near Rattlesnake 
Creek making the longest day travel we have made since we 
started. 

Sunday June 19 We remained at our encampment all 
day to day 
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Monday June 20 Leaving our encampment early this 
morning we proceeded on our way’ in about 8 miles we 
crossed a small stream called Camp Creek crossing this we 
came on about 11 miles and encamped on a small stream 
called Watch Creek 

Tuesday June 21 From here we came about 10 miles 
and crossed a small stream called castle River about 4 rods 
wide and 8 inches deep and camped for noon from here 
may be seen Castle or Court house Rock on the south side of 
the Platte river this is quite a curious looking Bluff and 
created a strong desire in our minds to view it more closely 
accordingly my brother and myself prepared to cross the 
Platte which is here about 1 mile in widhth with a vary strong 
current we crossed it however and were back again in a 
little over two hours where two mules were in readiness for us 
the train having proceeded on their way mounting them we 
started on after the train which we reached just as they were 
about to encamp’ we had just got within about 40 rods of 
the train as they were going from the road down to the Platte 
a distance of about a mile when one of the loose cattle which 
we were driving started on the run up behind the hindmost 
waggon which started that team and in a few moments the 
whole train were going at their utmost speed and it was 
truly amusing to see the men women and furniture come pil- 
ing out of the waggons in all sorts of shapes and in every 
conceivable position I expected to see the whole train 
smashed up as all run head long into the Platte being at 
too great a distance to render any assistance I could only 
remain an idle spectator of the scene and indulge in a fit 
of laughter which I was unable to resist from the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene. they finally succeeded in stopping them 
when strange to tell there was no damage done of any conse- 
quence after all was restored to quiet we drove down to 
the bank of the river and encamped _ the distance travelled 
to day is about 22 miles. 

Wednesday June 22 Leaving our camp in good sea- 
son we came about 26 miles and encamped near Ancient 
Bluff Ruins north of the road which with a slight stretch of 
the imagination resembles the ruins of Old castles and towers. 
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Thursday June 23 Starting early this morning we 
came some 15 miles and encamped for noon opposite Chim- 
ney Rock on the south side of [North] Platte river. viewed 
from the north side of the river it look as though it was not 
more than a mile from the opposite shore but one of our 
party who had been through to California on the south side 
of the Platte assured us that it was more than 5 miles from 
the river bank he told us that there was a winding path 
that led up this rock and that the rock was almost covered 
with the names of persons that had been to visit it. in talking 
about how it would look if we were close to it we raised 
quite an excitement and some five or six concluded to cross 
the river and see it. but when they came to the river they all 
backed out except three who were determined to see and 
climb Chimney rock and leave our names there (I was one 
of the three) accordingly we all started into the river 
which is here about a mile and a quarter in width we had 
not proceeded more than one fourth of the way across when 
two of the number’s hearts failed them and they returned 
back and left me to proceed alone I had but little difficulty 
in crossing the river though the current is very swift and I 
had to swim a considerable of the way I found the rock 
situated about 4 miles from the bank of the river as near as 
I could judge but I was well paid when I got the view I had. 
Chimney Rock is a single shaft a column rising from the 
summit of a conical shaped hill it is formed of a soft 
marley stone which is fast yielding to the destroying hand 
of the elements I found a narrow path which led around 
the rock and up toward the summit _I followed this path up 
to where the rock became perpendicular and all farther pro- 
gress in that direction had to terminate. I saw hundreds of 
names cut in the rock some at a dizzy height while others less 
ambitious had been content to subscribe their names lower 
down. I wrote mine above all except two and theirs were 
about 8 feet higher than mine but I should have writen mine 
as high if not higher than theirs if I had not left my knife 
back on an island in the river where I was compelled to leave 
most of my clothes and it was impossible to ascend to where 
these two had been without cutting places in the rock for 
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your hands and feet and the places they had cut were so 
slacked by the rain that they were unsafe. I found no trouble 
in getting back to the other side of the river and had the good 
fortune to find our train encamped about 10 miles from here 
which I reached before sundown. 

Friday June 24 Leaving our encampment we arrived 
at noon opposite Capitol Hill or Scotts Bluffs about 11 miles 
from our nights encampment ‘These bluffs present quite a 
picturesque appearance they are also on the South side 
of the Platte from here we came on about 10 miles and 
encamped on the bank of the Platte 

Saturday June 25 Leaving our encampment in good 
season this morning we came in about 8 miles to Blue Rock 
Bluff from here we could see Laramie Peak like a cloud 
in the western horizon from here we came about 16 miles 
to Cotton Wood Grove on the bank of the Platte here we 
camped for the night. 

Sunday June 26 We left our encampment and came 
on about 7 miles on account of grass for our cattle. 

Monday June 27 We came to day a distance of about 
11 miles and encamped opposite Fort Laramie we passed 
two trading posts of the Sioux to day 

Tuesday June 28 We remained at our encampment 
all day to day and the most of our company went over to 
the fort they saw Horace Greeley there he delivered a 
lecture on Pikes Peak the evening previous he gives a 
very flattering account of the diggins there or rather at some 
new diggings about 180 miles from the peak we saw about 
15 waggons that turned back from Pikes Peak on account 
of what he said the distance from here to the new gold 
diggings is about 200 miles 


[T'o be continued] 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE AUTHOR OF THE “FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS”! 


O NE summer afternoon a dignified University regent 
rang the door bell at a modest home on Francis Street 
and asked to see Professor Turner. The professor appeared, 
arrayed in spic and span duck trousers, belt and shirtwaist, 
shod in white canvas, for he was just ready to go to the 
courts for a fast game of tennis, his habitual exercise. He 
courteously gave his attention to the visitor who evidently 
wished to talk but was hesitant and seemed puzzled. At last, 
with the words: “But you are not Professor Turner?” his 
trouble was revealed. He had been looking for an older man! 
It was always so. When Frederick Jackson Turner, of 
Portage, graduated from the University of Wisconsin at the 
age of twenty-two and a half, he was hailed as a remarkable 
“boy orator.” When Haskins, who was nine years Turner’s 
junior, assumed a professorship at Wisconsin, at a few 
months less than twenty-two (having received his Ph.D. 
degree two years previously) he seemed older than his erst- 
while classmate of the Johns Hopkins Graduate School. 
When Turner appeared before the American Historical 
Association in 1893 to read his new key to American history 
in the famous essay entitled “The Significance of the Fron- 
tier,” men wondered that: so young a man could announce so 
weighty a philosophy. Even in 1910 when, as president of 


*“A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis” was the theme of an elaborate 
discussion at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
at Lexington, Kentucky, in April. Continuing that symposium, I present herewith 
a kind of word picture of the author as he was at the time that theory had 
its inception. 
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the Association, he read his paper on “Social Forces in 
American History,” he still left the same impression upon 
most of those who hung upon his words. Indeed, there have 
been occasions since his retirement from Harvard, intervals 
of reasonably good health, when he both looked and acted 
like the buoyant teacher and lecturer of a quarter century 
earlier. Turner has the gift of never-fading youth. 

It was a young man who, in old Main Hall one Septem- 
ber day of 1892, was pointed out to me as Professor Turner. 
As a matriculant in the civic-historical course or group, I 
wanted to register in American history and confer with him 
about other social science courses. His countenance glowed 
with ruddy health, he had kindling blue eyes, fair hair, and 
mustache; was quick in his movements, prompt, ready, but 
not hurried in speech, and I was instantly captivated by the 
charm of his deep, vibrant, melodious voice. That was one 
feature authenticating his maturity, another being the ripe 
mentality to which his speech bore witness. 

My plan was to take two years work “on the Hill,” then 
to enter the law school. I attended Professor Turner’s class 
and promptly forgot that such a study as the law existed. 
At all events, it lost all interest for me; I became wedded to 
history. 

Two explanations of this transformation of purpose are 
possible, my own susceptibility, and my instructor’s powers 
of enchantment. The first need not be denied, the second 
cannot be denied. Having already won a modest success in 
the schoolroom, it required no great amount of self-castiga- 
tion to exorcise the older ambition to be a lawyer in favor 
of a new one to be a teacher of history, and the shift in pro- 
gram was the less unwelcome because it would shorten the 
time required to enable me to marry and set up a home. 
Nevertheless, my plan had been so well matured that but 
for the unique seductiveness of Turner’s history teaching the 
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law certainly would have been my fate. From it, and the po- 
litical temptations therewith inwoven, Professor Turner 
saved me. 

No disrespect is intended to the ancient and honorable 
profession of jurisprudence, in which the sordid and hum- 
drum aspects of practise are not infrequently compensated 
by the most satisfying exercise of mind. The contrast is 
simply between the law as it might have been and history as 
it became for me under the mental impact of an inspiring 
social philosopher who fortunately devoted his genius and 
industry to that subject. 

Turner had not always taught history. After graduating 
from the University in 1884 and spending several years in 
journalism, his father’s profession, he had charge of classes 
in public speaking at Wisconsin. Here the “boy orator” 
first came into his own. His unusual intellectual gifts had 
been recognized by the University during his undergraduate 
days and his capturing of the Burrows prize for the best ora- 
tion at the Junior Ex in 1883, and the Lewis prize for the 
best oration at the graduation of his class, rendered Turner 
conspicuous in the. department of forensics. He was a 
marked character in a very strong class which contained such 
unusual men as Aad J. Vinje, later chief-justice of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, John A. Aylward, a distinguished 
jurist, J. F. Trottman, a prominent lawyer of Milwaukee, 
A. J. Ochsner, who became a world-famed surgeon, and Jul- 
ius E. Olson, for many years professor of Scandinavian 
languages and literature at the University. 

The class prophecy, partly written by Aylward, opens 
with a phantastic appeal to the god Apollo, whose voice came 
up out of Lake Mendota first of all in warning to “the fac- 
tion” and to “the majority.” 
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Then he passed on and the next who appeared in the vision 
was Turner— 

Turner, in cloisters immured and to painful study devoting 

Day and night, his patient innocent life exhausting— 

Turner, than whom no senior with loftier intellect gifted, 

Nor with a finer soul, nor in virtue more absolute ever. 


To the man who could make such an impression upon his 
classmates, the achievement of a wider, even the widest, fame 
meant nothing more than to permit his genius to have nor- 
mally free scope. Certainly those who heard his oration on 
“The Poet of the Future,” in May, 1883, would have no 
cause to be astonished at the acclaim with which his historical 
philosophy was received ten years later. Neither need he be 
surprised who will today hunt out that buried masterpiece 
and read merely the concluding paragraph, prophesying the 
coming of a poet who should epitomize the life of our own 
time and country, passionately devoted to science and to 
democracy. 

I stood one evening in a vast library. As the soft twilight floated 
through the tinted panes, a feeling of solemnity and awe seemed to per- 
vade the place and, as the dusk increased, there seemed to steal from 
out the dim corridors, those mighty kings of thought whose potent sway 
forbids the ages of the past to die. With spectral steps they glide to- 
gether—blind old Homer with the fillet around his locks, Dante, sable 
stoled and stern, Shakespeare with his godlike brow, and all the tuneful 
throng. With intent and waiting faces they seem to peer into the mists 
of the future; for they feel the coming of the master to whose genius they 
shall bow: in whose rich organ tones shall sound the splendor of the 
present, the divinity of man and nature. 

Here was a young man who had no need to resort to 
Demosthenes’ devices in learning to speak, for nature had 
equipped him in superlative manner; and, while he might 
not have cared to out-thunder the angry waves of the sea- 
shore, he surely had the qualifications for teaching the art 
of oratory. This he did, for several years, showing the future 
statesmen how they must breathe, criticising their enuncia- 
tion, accent, quantity. He patiently put them through their 
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paces day after day, taking his reward, as must the teacher 
of any art, in noting how his pupils gradually approximated 
in practise the ideals steadily held before their minds. But 
that did not satisfy the philosopher in Turner. He had a 
friend who taught oratory for many years. One day, after 
he had become a famous historian, Turner, as he passed the 
door of the classroom in which this gentleman was holding 
forth, stopped for just a moment, listening to the familiar 
exercises, then turned to a companion with the remark: “I 
don’t understand how ‘Blank’ can endure it to continue that 
sort of thing year after year.” 

Because he could not content himself with such a regimen 
he sought a different field. And since Professor William F. 
Allen, profound historian and Latinist, had been his intellec- 
tual mentor at the University, it was natural that he should 
have chosen history and almost inevitable that he should 
have gone to Johns Hopkins for his advanced work towards 
the doctor’s degree. He began teaching as Allen’s assist- 
ant and was made head of the history department after 
the latter’s death. Turner has remained loyal to his old 
chief’s memory, always stoutly maintaining that Allen had 
few equals as a historical scholar and teacher. 'Turner’s stu- 
dents were sure to learn about Professor Allen, first from 
the portraits of him which hung on the classroom wall, and 
at last from his frequent and affectionate references to him. 

Turner was by nature and nurture a humanist, but cir- 
cumstances must have determined his choice of a specialty 
among the several fields of linguistics, literature, philosophy, 
and history, for each of which he manifested decided and 
apparently equal gifts. On the other hand, he might have 
echoed Gibbon’s complaisant want of regret at the slight 
acquaintance he had with the mathematics. Turner has of- 
ten affirmed that he could not master the binomial theorem, 
trigonometrical formulae, or the theory of least squares. It 
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may well be questioned if a mind so universally effective need 
have been vanquished by the one “exact” science, but he no 
doubt suffered from an inhibition respecting mathematics 
for which he, like so many others, was “conditioned” at an 
early stage of his school career. 

On his record card in the University files, a grade of 
“Excellent” stands opposite the mathematical subject car- 
ried as a required study during the freshman year, but there- 
by hangs a tale. Turner once declared that, but for the al- 
most miraculous conjunction of two extraordinary happen- 
ings, he would not have been able to secure a degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. The freshman course stared 
him in the face at matriculation, and he did the best he could 
with it, but failed miserably. However, he was seated in 
class by the side of Trottman who was a mathematical shark, 
and when the teacher handed back their grades after examin- 
ation, she had given Turner an “Ex” and Trottman a “Fail.” 
In a subsequent conference with the teacher, Trottman 
learned that she “had intended the ‘fail’ for someone else.” 
The record was made right for him, but Turner’s “Ex” 
stood: and before the next school year opened the faculty 
had voted to permit sophomores to substitute Anglo-Saxon 
for mechanics, which Turner did! 

From this incident it may be inferred that, while Turner, 
when he went to Johns Hopkins, would have felt at home un- 
der G. Stanley Hall or Gildersleeve, as well as under Rich- 
ard T. Ely or Herbert B. Adams, he would hardly have 
cared to sit at the feet of Simon Newcomb or of the great 
Sylvester. 

A good many years after the death of Herbert B. Adams, 
Turner told, with his never failing good taste and respectful 
demeanor, about a difference in judgment which had once 
arisen between his Hopkins historical guide and himself. 
Adams, in directing the research activities of graduate stu- 
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dents, as his publications show, was largely concerned about 
European vestiges in American institutions, The Germanic 
Origin of New England Towns, Saxon Tithing-men, and 
Norman Constables in America, Old Maryland Manors, V il- 
lage Communities of Cape Anne, and Pennsylvania Bor- 
oughs—in short, any of the survivals of the antique which 
had crossed the Atlantic in the transit of culture from the 
old world to the new. He did not, however, recognize with 
equal clearness the genetic forces which have been operative 
in American life and civilization. About the time that 
Turner’s class were ready to enter upon their active careers, 
Adams gave them a talk in which he stressed the point that, 
inasmuch as American history both in its origins and its 
progress, had been pretty well covered in existing works, the 
young gentlemen would be well advised to cultivate the 
European field. 

This well-intentioned suggestion Turner found himself 
unable to accept, for he could not agree that the work of 
Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, Francis Parkman, Wash- 
ington Irving, Adams himself, and his young collaborators 
had rendered superfluous further efforts toward the inter- 
pretation of our national history. In fact, he seems to have 
been unorthodox enough to suspect that the whole subject 
would require reworking from fresh points of view and with 
the aid of sources which thus far had been too little consid- 
ered. The association with Professor Allen, whose mind was 
of the deep-running order, may have helped him to that 
opinion, but Turner’s was a penetrating, original intellect, 
socially suggestible and prone to grapple new ideas to itself 
until they had been thoroughly explored. 

Environment also had its appropriate influence. Turner 
is a native of Portage, Wisconsin.’ This is the place where 


* Born November 14, 1861. 
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the Fox River, flowing toward Green Bay of Lake Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin River which joins the “Father of Wat- 
ers,” approach each other so closely as on occasion to flow 
together, making a continuous water communication for 
canoes from the great lakes to the Mississippi. At all events, 
along that line the two systems were more perfectly joined 
together than by any of the other portage routes which in- 
fluenced early trade and exploration. The “portage” was a 
bit of low, flat, sandy land, not to exceed one and a half miles 
across, over which the fur traders from Canada could carry 
their birch-bark canoes with ease at all times, while in flood 
seasons these could be floated from the one to the other 
stream. Traditions of Marquette and Jolliet, Nicolas Per- 
rot, and other French heroes; the story of Jonathan Carver, 
the English traders, and Astor’s men, as well as the color- 
ful record of the American frontier post hard by, all vivified 
by the conversations of his father, Andrew Jackson Turner, 
a local historian of exceptional insight, gave Professor Turn- 
er a unique stimulus to reflection upon the realities of 
American pioneer history. His interest in the Portage is 
attested by the fact that he wrote his very first historical 
paper on a tract of land embracing it. 

When, therefore, he came to write his doctoral disser- 
tation, he avoided the customary Hopkins type of subject, 
and, making use of the rich manuscript collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, wrote a paper on 
“The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wis- 
consin.” The sub-title, “A Study of the Trading Post as 
an Institution,” looks like a gloss by the editor, Herbert B. 
Adams, for the purpose of bringing the theme under the gen- 
eral pattern which his own artistry had designed. Be that as 
it may, Turner discussed the Indian trade with a complete- 
ness of knowledge, an imaginative sweep, and philosophic 
understanding of its results encountered in no earlier work, 
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not even that of Parkman. His review of ancient commerce, 
of intertribal exchanges among American Indians, and of 
the progress of trade and exploration from the eastern col- 
onies and from Canada, not only to the Mississippi but to 
the Pacific coast, show the comprehensiveness of his concep- 
tion. The detailed knowledge of the Indian life in Wisconsin 
and of the trade carried on by French, English, and Ameri- 
‘ans from 1634 to 1834, demonstrate the painstaking 
thoroughness of his research. 

A great geologist once remarked that, if wafted magi- 
cally to the top of an elevated hill, in a strange terrain, upon 
an inky dark night, a single flash of lightning should enable 
him to interpret his physical surroundings. Turner’s paper, 
like some of the greatest of Emerson’s essays, is shot through 
with brilliant generalizations which, like a succession of light- 
ning flashes, illumine the new path he was blazing into the 
as yet untrodden wilderness of a genuinely “biological” 
American history. A few examples are the following: 


The trading post is an old and influential institution. Established 
in the midst of an undeveloped society by a more advanced people, it is 
a center not only of new economic influences, but also of all the trans- 
forming forces that accompany the intercourse of a higher with a lower 
civilization. 

For over a thousand years before the migration of the peoples Med- 
iterranean commerce had flowed along the interlacing river valleys of 
Europe. eo 

It was on the foundation . . . of an extensive intertribal trade that 
the white man built up the forest commerce. 

First of Europeans to purchase native furs in America appear to 
have been the Norsemen who settled Vinland. 

The posts of Oldham, a Puritan trader, led the way for settlements 
on the Connecticut river, and in their early days these towns were partly 
sustained by the Indian trade. 

It is a characteristic of the fur trade that it continually recedes 
from the original center, . . . 

When the Breton sailors, steering their fishing smacks almost in the 
wake of Cabot, began to fish in the St. Lawrence gulf, and to traffic with 
the natives of the mainland for peltries, the problem of how the interior 
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of North America was to be explored was solved. The water-system com- 
posed of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is the key to the continent. 

In the course of a few years the Wisconsin savages passed from the 
use of implements of the stone age to the use of such an important 
product of the iron age as firearms. They passed also from the economic 
stage in which their hunting was for food and clothing simply, to that 
stage in which their hunting was made systematic and stimulated by the 
European demand for furs. The trade tended to perpetuate the hunter 
stage by making it profitable, and it tended to reduce the Indian to 
economic dependence upon Europeans, for while he learned to use the 
white man’s gun he did not learn to make it or even to mend it. 

When it became necessary for the French to open hostilities with 
the English traders in the Ohio country, it was the Wisconsin trader, 
Charles de Langlade, with his Chippeway Indians, who in 1752 fell upon 
the English trading post at Pickawillany and destroyed the center of 
English trade in the Ohio region. The leaders in the opening of the war 
that ensued were Northwestern traders. St. Pierre, who commanded at 
Le Beuf when Washington appeared with his demands from the gov- 
ernor of Virginia that the French should evacuate the Ohio country, had 
formerly been the trader in command at Lake Pepin on the upper Missis- 
sippi. Coulon de Villiers, who captured Washington at Fort Necessity, 
was the son of the former commandant at Green Bay. Beaujeu, who led 
the French troops to the defeat of Braddock, had been an officer in the 
Fox wars. It was Charles de Langlade who commanded the Indians and 
was chiefly responsible for the success of the ambuscade. Wisconsin In- 
dians, representing almost all the tribes, took part with the French in the 
war. Traders passed to and from their business to the battlefields of 
the East. 

The trading post was the strategic point in the rivalry of France 
and England for the Northwest. 

A continuously higher life flowed into the old channels, knitting 
the United States together into a complex organism. It is a process not 
limited to America. In every country the exploitation of wild beasts, 
and of the raw products generally, causes the entry of the disintegrating 
and transforming influences of a higher civilization. 


The relation of this fur trade study to the essay which 
revolutionized our conception of American history, and made 
the name of Turner honored throughout the scholarly world, 
is more than hinted in the above quotations. It served as an 
introduction to the investigation of the frontier in a more in- 
clusive sense. As the fur trader “pioneered the way for civ- 
ilization,” he found the other elements of a developing society 
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at his back, and the characteristics of some of these are al- 
ready foreshadowed in the mining and primitive agricultural 
settlements of Wisconsin which the traders encountered. The 
fur trade also was a laboratory for the detection and classifi- 
cation of those reciprocal influences between areas of social 
“low barometer” and “high barometer” which constitute so 
prominent a feature of “The Significance of the Frontier.” 

The promptness with which the second essay followed the 
first proves that the impulse was carried over directly from 
the study prepared for the Hopkins degree to the one which 
Turner presented at the Chicago World’s Fair meeting of 
the American Historical Association, July 1893, and before 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin later in the same 
year, thereby securing its immediate publication. 

The essential spirit of the earlier essay is felt in the ring- 
ing proclamation with which the main argument opens: 

Behind institutions, behind constitutional forms and modifications, 
lie the vital forces that call these organs into life and shape them to 
meet changing conditions. Now, the peculiarity of American institutions 
is, the fact that they have been compelled to adapt themselves to the 
changes of an expanding people—to the changes involved in crossing a 
continent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each area of this 
progress out of the primitive economic and political conditions of the 
frontier into the complexity of city life. 

Those who enjoyed a close intellectual contact with 
Turner in 1892-93, while he was engaged in putting the fron- 
tier essay into form, would require no further explanation 
of my loss of interest in the law. For Turner taught and lec- 
tured as only one could who had just written or was then 
writing such an impressive social organon. 

When the essay was read to the American Historical 
Association, some recognized with joy that it would work a 
thorough rejuvenation of American history. Others, by look 
and gesture, registered a stolid skepticism. A few weeks 
after the appearance of the essay, a noted popular historian 
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of the New England School, acknowledging the author’s 
courtesy in sending him a copy, wrote: “I have received your 
curious and interesting contribution.” Another, of the same 
ilk expressed to a friend the opinion that Professor Turner 
must be a “‘very provincial” man. Ten years from that time 
hardly a history book could be found which failed to take 
some account of the new points of view introduced and en- 
forced in this modest brochure which, in all save physical 
proportion, is so much bigger than many a ponderous his- 
torical volume. 

The frontier essay had been less than three years from 
the printing press when, at the New York meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1896, Woodrow Wilson paid a beautiful compli- 
ment to its author. Turner had prepared for that meeting 
his paper: “The West as a Field for Historical Study” and, 
being unable to be present in person, the essay was read 
by his friend, Reuben Gold Thwaites. It was discussed 
briefly and sympathetically by Justin Winsor, and was to 
have been discussed further by Theodore Roosevelt, but 
business at the police department made his attendance im- 
possible. In the circumstances, Andrew C. McLaughlin 
spoke at some length in Mr. Roosevelt’s stead, and at the 
close of his remarks, Mr. Wilson volunteered. He said: 

I want to begin by paying my personal tribute to Professor Turner. 
I believe he is one of those men who gain the affection of every student 
of history by being able to do what very few men manage to do, to 
combine the large view with the small one; to combine the general plan 
and conception with the minute examination of particulars; who is not 
afraid of the horrid industry of his task, and who can yet illuminate that 
industry by knowing the goal to which it is leading him, and the general 


plan by which it should be done. Such men ought to be not only appre- 
ciated, but they ought to be loved and supported. 


It is interesting to reflect that the record might show a simi- 
lar testimonial from Roosevelt had the exigencies of business 
not robbed the meeting of his anticipated speech. Some- 
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thing substantial would have been gained for the history of 
amenities between those two coming statesmen had they at 
that time discovered a principle of accord in the pathbreak- 
ing work Turner was doing for the history in which both 
were interested. 

“The Significance of the Frontier” has had a significant 
literary history. Reprinted in many different forms, by edu- 
sationalists, geographers, sociologists, economists, as well as 
historians, it has influenced the social science group of stud- 
ies as a whole, not merely American history and historians. 
And it was Turner’s view that all of the social sciences had 
contributions to make to the historian’s training and equip- 
ment. In the Rise of the New West (American Nation 
Series) the author himself gave us the best illustration of an 
extended volume conceived and executed in the spirit of his 
developed philosophy. His published essays, most of which 
have been assembled in the volume entitled The Frontier in 
American History, are examples of the application of the 
same principles to different situations and episodes. 

Probably the most gripping of the series is “Social Forces 
in American History,” the address he gave at Indianapolis 
as president of the American Historical Association in De- 
cember, 1910. In it the social analyst looked at the recent 
period since the passing of the frontier. He described its 
characteristics, the most impressive of which was a hitherto 
unheard-of mass movement, in organized corporate form and 
with the aid of untold millions of capital, upon the remaining 
natural resources of the country for the purpose of engross- 
ing them and winning enormous private profits by the ven- 
ture. The leaders of the exploiting hosts—railway presi- 
dents, heads of oil companies, coal companies, fertilizer com- 
panies, lumbering concerns—professed to operate in the 
spirit of the pioneers to whom the country’s natural resources 
merely furnished opportunities for individualistic exploiting 
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enterprises. These were regulated by the restraints of de- 
mocracy, the fact that all individuals had approximately the 
same chance. Turner pointed out that democratic equality 
having disappeared with the frontier, individuals being now 
wholly unable to compete with billion dollar organizations, 
the people, especially in the West, were more and more look- 
ing to government to safeguard for society such remnants of 
our forest and farm lands, mineral and oil lands, as were 
not yet in private possession and to regulate the corporations 
in their exploitation of the balance. The referendum, popu- 
lar election of senators, and primary election laws, were de- 
vices created to help the people carry out their purpose of 
control over such monopolies. 

Turner’s teaching in the eighteen nineties had above all 
else the quality of immediacy. He once received at his study 
a group of men including Professors Edmond S. Meany of 
Washington and Frederick G. Young of Oregon who, with 
some of the local graduate students, wanted to inspect his 
plan of note filing. He showed us the drawers in which he 
kept his extended files, explaining that he really had no 
fixed system. In fact, that he saw a danger in a teacher-lec- 
turer too rigorously organizing his notes. He doubted that. 
if his lectures were in too perfect order, they would have the 
desirable spontaneity. The most perfect system of note 
keeping with which he was acquainted, he said, was that of 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, and he had 
some fears lest Hart’s system might tend to become rather 
too perfect. Hart, certainly, was an admirable lecturer and 
teacher; but the question was, did his lectures reflect himself 
as fully as his unusual personality rendered desirable. “In 
other words,” interposed Professor Young, “you fear he 
does not put quite enough Hart into them.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Sir,” said Turner, grasp- 
ing Young’s hand, “you have stated the case exactly.” 
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There never was a question whether he put enough 
Turner into his lectures. During those early years his classes, 
while large for the time, due to his exceptional popularity, 
were still of “teachable” size. He used to lecture a few min- 
utes at a time, or even half the class hour for the purpose of 
supplementing what the books gave on special points, of 
adding illustrative material drawn from a wide range of 
sources, and particularly to develop new points of view. He 
might have notes before him, but if so he would consult them 
only occasionally, his presentation being strictly extempo- 
raneous and informal. Moreover, either his training in ora- 
tory or some native gift of oral communication, enabled him 
to talk to each individual in the room at the same time that 
he lectured to the room full of students. His mind was in- 
tensely dynamic; his eye reflecting the joy of his mental 
activity, snapped and sparkled into every face before him 
seemingly at every moment of time, so that each nursed the 
illusion that the professor had addressed his remarks directly 
to himself. 

In another respect, also, Turner’s teaching was not rig- 
orously systematic—he had no mechanism for bringing pres- 
sure upon students to compel them to do their work. He 
taught undergraduates by using a textbook, suggesting out- 
side reading, assigning topics, and criticising these as they 
were read before the class. He never permitted himself to 
insist that work assigned must be performed, and it might 
have been possible to shirk some of it; but that would have 
been considered very bad form. Everyone was so anxious to 
secure the professor’s approval, the mere polite withholding 
of which would have meant more than a severe reprimand 
from another, that men in Turner’s classes usually worked 
as if their lives depended upon it. No doubt, the contagious 
character of his own enjoyment of history was a large fac- 
tor in producing the result. The examinations were sure to 
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be made up mainly of “thought” questions. If students 
wished to refer to books for specific facts no objection was 
encountered, but when the record was made up, their grade 
depended upon how the knowledge of the subject functioned 
in their thinking. 

The year 1893-94 is notable for the introduction of the 
thesis as a general requirement for graduation, one of the 
innovations for which President Adams was doubtless re- 
sponsible. It worked well in the social science department, 
though it was the despair of some others, and in history 
Turner found himself trying to shepherd many sheep who 
did not run in flocks but wandered each in his own mountain 
glen. Most of them, through sheer kindness, patience, and 
devotion he was able to save from the ravening wolves of the 
faculty though the returns were sometimes meager, as the 
garnered product in the library shows. Everyone, however, 
who was doing a thesis under Turner’s guidance felt he was 
engaged in an important piece of research. For the most 
part, his fertile mind, operating in a field still virgin, was 
able to suggest vital subjects, which either had not been 
worked out at all, or needed reworking in some particulars. 
Personally, I was attracted by the question of “Suffrage and 
Representation in Virginia before 1830.” He conferred with 
me, not once but many times, suggesting materials, listening 
to preliminary reports, raising questions, and finally recom- 
mended my completed essay for “special honors,” greatly 
to my edification. 

That was my initial experience in actual research though 
in his class of the previous year I had done an extended pa- 
per on “Immigration,” mostly from secondary sources. On 
returning to the University four years later to take up grad- 
uate studies in history, I had a very pleasing experience 
along similar lines. One day, in browsing around the His- 
torical Library, I read in an early history of Vermont the ac- 
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count of how that state had set aside lands in certain town- 
ships for the support of schools. Having always supposed 
that land grants for education had begun with the Ordinance 
of 1787, that bit of history challenged my interest and I 
spoke of it to Turner. He chuckled, remarking that the 
whole question of land grants prior to 1787 needed investiga- 
tion. I took the subject, spent my spare time that winter in 
the library ransacking all the New England colonial records, 
Ruffhead’s British Statutes at Large and many other 
sources, and worked out the paper on “The Origin of Land 
Grants in Aid of Education,” which enabled me to secure the 
master’s degree in 1899 and also gave me my first scholarly 
publication. Incidentally, it provided underpinning for an 
elaborate structure erected years earlier by George W. 
Knight—who had been content to start at 1787, casting not 
a single glance behind him. 

Turner doubtless took more delight in the seminary than 
in the class, though nothing in his manner betrayed the slight- 
est feeling of distaste for teaching on any plane, however ele- 
mentary. At the seminary table, however, (set appropriately 
in a generous space between the stacks of the Historical Li- 
brary in the Capitol) with a selected group of the more ad- 
vanced men and women, he was obviously happy. The sub- 
ject one year being the history of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, he assigned to each member a definite phase of the 
problem for investigation and report. We used the news- 
papers as well as the printed public documents, biographies, 
and all other available sources, and each prepared a syllabus 
of his particular topic which was then multigraphed. When 
all reports were in, the professor himself summarized the re- 
sults. He called that the codperative method of carrying on 
research. 

It was in connection with this study of the origin of the 
constitution that Turner told one of his stories at the expense 
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of the jurists. He was firm in resisting the seductions of the 
a priori reasoners, among whom John W. Burgess, with his 
emphasis upon “principles of philosophy” and “principles 
of political science” drew his fire perhaps most frequently. 
He, however, had had experience with the school of deductive 
historical reasoners nearer home. One of the justices of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, he said, had engaged him in con- 
versation about the Constitution when Turner ventured the 
remark that the Constitution had changed a good deal since 
the date of its adoption. The Judge turned upon him a 
solemn, stern judicial countenance, saying: “No! The Con- 
stitution has not changed. We understand it better.” This 
judge, and thousands like him, might find music but hardly 
meaning in the refrain which echoes through Turner’s writ- 
ings: “Behind institutions, behind constitutional forms and 
modifications, lie the vital forces that call these organs into 
life and shape them to meet changing conditions.” 

Turner never gave over the quest for the great modern 
poet of Nature and man described in the oration of 1883, 
which was no mere prize piece written to capture a material 
reward but an authentic excursion in historical and philoso- 
phical thinking. At a later time he seemed to accept Walt 
Whitman, despite his self-assertiveness, as a legitimate 
“Chanter of Democracy.” But Kipling’s “Explorer,” front- 
ing death to find that sacred “something lost behind the 
ranges,” and his “Settler” who would engage with others 


In the holy wars that have no truce 
*Twixt seed and harvest-time, 


gave him infinite delight. This search for inspiring verse 
merely hints of his wide-ranging as spiritual purveyor during 
those lush seasons of his early teaching. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 




















THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


Bye the quarter ending July 10, 1931, the Society has received four 
additions to its membership. Two persons enrolled as life members: 
Frank C. Blied and H. H. Erdmann, Madison. 


Two persons became annual members: John H. Draxler and J. R. 
Whitaker, Madison. 


N ECROLOGY 


Edna Couper Adams, who has been on the Society’s staff since 1902, 
died at Madison, May 23. Miss Adams, a graduate of the University, 
class of 1900, was a member of the reference department, specializing in 
genealogy. Her faithful, efficient services will long be missed. 


Stephen Moulton Babcock, life member of the Society, one of the 
leading scientists of the nation, died July 2, at Madison. Professor 
Babcock joined the faculty of the State University in 1888. Two years 
later he invented the milk-test, which he refused to patent, for which he 
has been honored from all parts of the world. In 1930 he was awarded 
the Capper prize for the most outstanding contribution to agriculture. 
The funeral services took place July 5 in the rotunda of the Society’s 
library. Brief remarks were made by President Glenn Frank, President- 
Emeritus E. A. Birge, and Governor Philip F. La Follette. 


George Peckham Miller, grandson of Andrew G. Miller, pioneer 
Federal judge of Wisconsin, life member of the Society, died June 24, 
at Milwaukee. Mr. Miller, senior partner of the law firm of Miller, 
Mack and Fairchild, was active in civic affairs, notably in the work of 
the sewerage commission of his native city. 


Thomas E. Lyons, formerly of Superior, who held the office of tax 
commissioner from 1911 to 1925, died June 5, at Milwaukee. Mr. Lyons 


was a life member of the Society. 


W. E. Larson, annual member, died June 6, at Sawyer. 
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Professor W. G. Clough, former superintendent of schools at Port- 
age died at that place, May 16. Professor Clough was greatly interested 
in the history of Portage and with his wife was largely instrumental in 
having markers placed on the site of Fort Winnebago, the portage trail, 
and other historic places. 


Edith Conover, only daughter of Obadiah M. Conover, early Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor, died July 1, at Madison. Miss Conover 
was a graduate of Milwaukee College and a donor of books and manu- 
scripts to our library. 


William S. Perrigo of Beloit, life member of the Society, died June 3. 
Mr. Perrigo was a business man who gave of his best to his community. 
He served on the city planning commission and on the park board. 


Samuel D. Hastings, a life member and always interested in the 
work of the Society, died July 8, at Green Bay. Judge Hastings was the 
son of a state treasurer and temperance reformer who lived in Madison 
many years. He himself was a graduate of Beloit College and of the 
Albany Law School. He removed to Green Bay in 1867 and was judge 
of the circuit court for many years. He was also president of the Kellogg 
library board at Green Bay and interested in all philanthropic and his- 
torical movements. 


Peter La Motte, a Menominee Indian, frequent visitor to our library, 
died June 1 on the reservation. Mr. La Motte was a master of Menominee 
lore and much respected by both white men and Indians. For his speech 
see post p. 108. 


ACQUISITIONS 


James S. Anderson Papers—The late Judge James S. Anderson was 
a Scotchman, born in 1842, at Glasgow; at the age of ten he came to 
America and niade his home at Manitowoc, where he enlisted in the fifth 
Wisconsin and served until near the close of the Civil War. After the 
war he attended Lawrence College graduating in 1870; the next year he 
was admitted to the bar and served for seven years as city attorney at 
Manitowoc. In 1889 he was a member of the state legislature and from 
1895 to 1899 county judge. His papers, given to the Society by May B. 
Young of Bloomington, extend in time from 1827 to 1926. The most 
valuable are the Civil War letters and diaries. The letters, about one 
hundred and thirty-five in number, were written by Sergeant Anderson 
to parents and friends from the field, covering the dates June, 1861 to 
his discharge in July, 1864. His diaries are nearly continuous to the 
close of 1863. With these papers came also a few of Joseph T. Mills 
of Lancaster, whose daughter Eva married Judge Anderson. The Mills 
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papers contain several diaries from 1856 to 1882; they also comprise an 
interview with Lincoln which has been published, and a letter from J. C. 
Cover while he was consul in 1871 at Fayal, Azores. 


General Bragg Papers—The Society has recently acquired some 
valuable manuscript material of the late Edward S. Bragg, commander 
of the Iron Brigade during the Civil War. Among these are sixty-six 
letters written by General Bragg to his wife during the war, which pre- 
sent a vivid account of the operations in the occupied area, describe a 
number of engagements, and contain fresh and vigorous criticisms of 
both military and civil officers. General Bragg is remembered as the 
author of the aphorism, applied to President Cleveland, “We love him 
for the enemies he has made.” He also coined the phrase, current in 
Wisconsin after a senatorial campaign, “I fell, fighting in the entrench- 
ments, hit by a golden bullet.”” The doughty little general had a great 
reputation as a phrase-maker and a vigorous, vital writer and speaker. 
Many of the letters in this collection were written to the general by 
prominent Democrats, a few are from Republicans, and a few others 
from Mexican officials when he was United States minister to their 
country. The Bragg collection is an interesting and valuable addition to 
our political and military sources for Wisconsin history. 


Merrick Papers—The passing of George B. Merrick was noted in 
our last number. As is well known, Mr. Merrick’s chief historical inter- 
est was that of steamboating on the Upper Mississippi River. He had 
collected a considerable amount of manuscript material on the companies, 
the boats, and the officers connected with that traffic. All these papers 
came to our Society by his will. Among them are the card catalogues of 
boats and officers that Mr. Merrick used in preparing the articles for 
our Proceedings (1911) and for those of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association (1914) and for his book, Old Times on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. There is also among these papers a valuable set of bills of lading 
for steamboats, 1845-60, especially for the route from Galena, Illinois to 


Stillwater, Minnesota. The collection of steamboat pictures and photo- 
graphs is large and useful. 


Chamberlin Journals—The original journals of Professor T. C. 
Chamberlin’s celebrated geological survey of the Wisconsin lead region, 
made in 1878 and those of portions of northern and western Wisconsin of 


a few years later have been received from Rollin T. Chamberlin of Chi- 
cago University. 


Ryan Papers—Chief Justice Edward G. Ryan was one of the most 
noted members of Wisconsin’s Supreme Court. A box containing manuv- 
scripts and addresses prepared by him, poems and religious articles, as 


well as his commissions has been forwarded to the Society from the estate 
of his son, Hugh. 
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Rasmus B. Anderson Manuscripts—As was noted in our March 
issue, the Society has been the recipient of the great collection of let- 
ters and manuscripts gathered and preserved for more than four score 
years by Curator Anderson. The manuscripts have now been arranged 
for the use of students. The general correspondence comprises sixteen 
file boxes, for which an index of writers has been made. The collection is 
rich in literary material, especially in letters of Norwegian authors such 
as Kristofer Janson, H. H. Boyeson, Knud Langeland, and Georg 
Brandes. Many American authors appear including John Fiske, May 
Wright Sewall, Aubertine Woodward Moore, W. D. Howells, while there 
are a few letters from German, French, and other European authors. 
A collection of material on the pioneer history of the Norwegian immi- 
gration was made with a view to continuing the donor’s history of that 
movement after 1840. Some material also appears on Icelandic immigra- 
tion to Manitoba and Wisconsin. 


The papers of the Old Indian Agency House Association, formed 
for the preservation of the house at Portage, and dissolved after the work 
was taken over by the Colonial Dames, have been presented to our So- 
ciety by the former secretary, Stanley C. Hanks. 


The papers of Ellis B. Usher, whose death at Milwaukee was chron- 
icled in our last issue, are now open for public use as well as those of 
Henry I. Bliss of La Crosse, which were donated by Mr. Usher. The 
former group is particularly valuable for politics in the late eighties and 
early nineties of last century, when Mr. Usher was chairman of the 
state Democratic central committee. 


Mrs. Jennie Caswell has loaned us for transcribing the papers of 
her father, William Wallace Wright, a pioneer of the Oshkosh region. 
These comprise a diary for 1841 and an autobiography describing Mr. 
Wright’s arrival in Wisconsin Territory in 1836, his experiences among 
the Brothertown Indians and in navigating Fox River. 


The diary of Sarah Pratt who came to Rock County in 1844 and 
there died in 1847 has been copied for our files through the favor of 
Edith Hadley, who wrote an introduction for the document. 


II THE STATE 


The early summer was noted for a number of special occasions that 
gathered large groups of people for the celebrations of anniversaries, un- 
veiling of markers, and memorial observances. The unveiling, May 18, 
of the marker near Appleton at the site of the Treaty of the Cedars, 
wherein was purchased four million acres between the Wolf and Me- 
nominee rivers was a notable event. Descendants of Chief Oshkosh, who 
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signed the treaty, were present, one of whom unveiled the tablet. Peter 
La Motte made an address in Menominee, which was translated by Frank 
Gauthier. 

He said in part: 

Through me the dead chiefs speak—they who sold this land to my white 
brothers 100 years ago. For us the river was but a path. It was a pure path 
winding through the woods. There were great pine, balsam, hemlock, and spruce 
along our path, and also the smaller poplar and birch, The shadows of these 
trees fell across our path as we paddled in the river. We knew all its turnings, 
all its sandbars and waterfalls, the places where the beaver were plentiful, the 
places where the trout ran, and the places where the deer came down the woods 
to drink. This was our river path, and whenever we wished to drink of it 
we could do so, for the water was pure and there was no evil anywhere... 
My white brothers bought our path and our woods 100 years ago, for they 
saw in our river not a path but a power to be harnessed for work. ... Our 
tribe used the river for a path when we traveled; and your tribe used the 
river for power, for you need not travel. You have arrived. This is the end of 
the road. 


As an example of Indian eloquence this address is worth preservation. 


On Memorial Day a large concourse gathered at Potawatomi State 
Park, Door County, to take part in the ceremonial burial of the Potawat- 
omi chieftain, Simon Onanguisse Kahquados, who died November 27 
last, in Forest County. It was the chief's dying request that his final 
resting place be near the great totem pole, which he assisted in dedicating 
last year to the memory of his tribal ancestors. The Conservation Com- 
mission assented to this wish and appointed Curator Broughton to take 
charge of the ceremonies. The Door County Historical Society coéper- 
ated by placing a large boulder with a marker for a monument to the 
dead chief. A historical address was given by Superintendent Schafer, 
while William Mauthe of the Conservation Commission placed a large 
wreath upon the tomb. The unveiling was by James Wampum, secondary 
chief and close friend of Kahquados. 


The dedication of the heroic statue entitled “The Spirit of the 
Northwest” on the Court House grounds at Green Bay, occurred June 10 
and was a noteworthy occasion, the consummation of the plans of several 
years. The artist, Sidney Bedore, is a descendant of the early French 
inhabitants of Green Bay and designed his statue to represent the ro- 
mantic period of Wisconsin’s early days. Three great figures—an Indian, 
Claude Allouez a missionary, and Nicolas Perrot a trader symbolize the 
primitive, the religious, and the industrial spirit of the Northwest dur- 
ing the first century of our history. Governor La Follette was present and 
spoke on the lessons of courage which we could learn from the early 
explorers. Dr. Schafer and Bishop Rhode also gave appropriate ad- 
dresses. The same day Old Fort Howard hospital, recently purchased 
and restored by the city, was officially opened to the public. 
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The southern portion of the state joined in celebrating June 26-27 
the centennial at Lake Geneva of the first recorded white visit to that 
region. The observances were held at different portions of the lake’s 
surrounding territory. The afternoon of June 26 the exercises began 
in the park of Lake Geneva city, at the eastern end of the lake. There 
were gathered the children of Walworth County, who by chorus and band 
awakened the echoes amid the trees and entertained the contingent of 
thirty Potawatomi Indians who had been brought from the northeastern 
part of the state for the occasion. Lieutenant-Governor Huber was the 
speaker of the afternoon. 

In the evening a beautiful water pageant of decorated boats and 
yachts, led by Colonel W. N.. Pelouze and Commodore Ernest Schmidt 
paraded the lake, after which a fine display of fireworks was given. The 
morning of the 27th the exercises centered at Williams Bay where an 
exceedingly fine exhibit of Indian and pioneer relics had been arranged in 
the community house, under the care of Dr. Paul B. Jenkins. 

The main pageant took place Saturday afternoon at Fontana, at the 
west end of the lake, near where Big Foot’s Indian village was located. 
Scenes from the early history of Lake Geneva were depicted by living 
actors, especially the arrival of the Kinzie party, greeted by the band 
of Indians. The centennial was fitly closed at the sacred springs on Big 
Foot Country Club, where the Indians performed their rites and Charles 
E. Brown of our Museum gave the address. After this a large tablet 
marking the site was unveiled. 


OtrHerR MARKERS AND MEMORIALS 


Memorial Day was chosen by several communities in the state for 
historical commemoration. The Cornell Woman’s Club unveiled on that 
day a marker in honor of Jean Brunet, the French Canadian pioneer of 
the Chippewa Valley; Alex Wiley of Chippewa Falls made the dedicatory 
address, 


At New Glarus the American Legion post placed a fine tablet on a 
hill south of the town marking the Old Lead Road. The inscription nar- 
rates the passage here of General Dodge in 1832 and the coming of the 
New Glarus pioneers in 1845. John Schindler of St. Louis was the mov- 
ing spirit in the erection of this marker. 


The G.A.R. of Mazomanie erected on the high school grounds a 
fine tablet-boulder, memorial for A. R. McDonald. 


The Beloit Historical Society with the codperation of the city’s real 
estate board dedicated a boulder June 3 to mark the site of the post of 
an early Indian trader, Joseph Thibeau. The marker stands near the 
Wisconsin-Illinois boundary. Assemblyman E. C. Smith presented the 
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marker on behalf of the joint societies, Earl Casky accepted for the city. 
Charles E. Brown of our Museum made the principal address. 


At Cushing State Park, Delafield, June 7, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
G.A.R. dedicated a plaque and marker in honor of Lincoln. 


The Colonial Dames of America for the State of Wisconsin met at 
Portage, June 13 and raised a new flag, gift of one of their members, on 
Agency Hill. Then after short talks by the Portage mayor, Mrs. Ho- 
bart Johnson, and Dr. Kellogg of Madison, inspection was made of the 
restored Agency House, on which great improvements have been made. 
The formal dedication will take place next year, which will be the one 
hundredth anniversary; meanwhile visitors are welcome at any time. 


The ladies of the G.A.R. at Fond du Lac unveiled on Flag Day, 
June 14, a boulder with a marker for the famous Military Road, built 
before Wisconsin became a territory. The bronze tablet pictures an ox 
team drawing a covered wagon of emigrant days. Judge Chester A. 
Fowler gave the address, and the acceptance was made on the behalf of 
the city by Mayor George W. Watson. 


The same day at Madison the John Bell chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, marked the grave of a “real daughter” in the 
cemetery of Forest Hill. 


Judge Hans A. Anderson, of Whitehall, curator of this Society, pres- 
ented to his village on June 16 a “House of Memories,” designed to care 
for the collection of relics and historical data that he has been assembling 
for many years. A bronze tablet affixed to the building reads, “This 
building was erected by H. A. Anderson and Oline Anderson in memory 
of Hazel Marguerite Anderson McMurray and dedicated to public serv- 
ice.” President Marshall Cousins of our Society made the principal 
address. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Marinette Eagle was first issued on June 24, 1871; this year 
the Eagle-Star celebrated this sixtieth anniversary with a fine issue of 
forty-eight pages, containing much historical material and many remi- 
niscences of early days. 


Concordia College, Milwaukee, an institution of the Missouri Luth- 
eran Synod, celebrated June 7-8 its fiftieth birthday. Exercises were 
held and addresses given in both German and English. The school, which 
began with thirteen students and one professor now has three hundred 
and fifty enrolled with a faculty of fifteen. 
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Janesville municipal court noted on June 28 that it had an existence 
of half a century. During that time the court has been presided over by 
six judges, of which the longest tenure was sixteen years. 


Edgewood Academy at Madison, on the site of Governor C. C. 
Washburn’s home, celebrated in May the fiftieth anniversary of the pre- 
sentation of the estate by the governor to the Dominican sisterhood. The 
school now has a large modern building designed by Albert Kelsey of 
Philadelphia, a grandson of Governor Washburn. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Beloit Baptist First Church celebrated in April the ninetieth anni- 
versary of its founding in 1841. Its oldest member joined the church 
in 1855. An anniversary sermon by the pastor was a historical recapitu- 
lation of the community life for nine decades. 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Milwaukee held in May a week 
of commemoration services in honor of its founding in 1841. The or- 
ganization has worshiped in four buildings and has had ten ministers, 
most of them notable men both in the pulpit and in city welfare work. 


At Cambridge, Dane County, stands a small stone church on which 
is a slab bearing these words, “The Oldest Methodist Scandinavian 
Church in the World.” This church celebrated in May the eightieth 
anniversary of its founding. 


At Delavan, St. Andrews Catholic Church celebrated May 30-31 
its diamond jubilee. Archbishop Stritch of Milwaukee was the guest of 
honor. 


Gibbsville Reformed Church of Sheboygan County celebrated 
June 24 its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


At Caledonia, Racine County, Trinity Evangelical Lutheran church 
was crowded with friends and members on the occasion of its three- 
quarters of a century celebration June 28. The same edifice is in use as 
in 1856. 


Locat Historicat Societies 


The Burlington Historical Society was addressed at its April meet- 
ing by E. W. Leach of Racine; in June the society held an exhibit of 
quilts which proved to be very popular and successful. 


At the April meeting of the La Crosse County Historical Society, the 
city librarian Lilly M. E. Borreson presented a paper on early library 
associations, afterwards published in the Tribune and Leader-Press. 





Reo 
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The Langlade County Historical Society was visited in April by 
Mayor A. R. Wittman of Merrill who exhibited his unusual collection of 
historical articles from the Philippines, Thibet, and other remote parts 
of the world, as well as Indian artifacts. In May the Society was ad- 
dressed by Curator Lacher of Waukesha. In June W. A. Titus of Fond 


du Lac was the speaker. 


The Sauk County Historical Society met at Sauk City, April 29 
when papers were given on Count Haraszthy, the founder, Charles D. 
Baxter, first surveyor, and the “Pioneers of 48.” 


Sheboygan County Historical Society entertained June 20 a large 
number of members and friends at the Old Taylor farm on the Upper 
Falls road. Charles E. Brown gave an address on local historical so- 
cieties and museums. A movement was started to make this site, now 
owned by the county, a historical park, with a museum in the homestead. 


None of the local historical Societies has a longer history of con- 
tinuous service than that of Waukesha County, which held its twenty- 
fifth annual session last May. Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon of Hartland was 
elected president. 


Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society met June 28 
at the village of Waukau, when the local history of the region was 
described. 


MuseuMs AND PAGEANTS 


Richland County Public Museum was formally opened on April 4 
at the court house in Richland Center. The women’s clubs of the county 
started the movement, which was aided by the county board. 


At Monroe an exhibit of relics of pioneer days was held early in 
May at a local bank which furnished a room in the style of seventy-five 
years ago. 


At Camp Byron a pageant, written by Mrs. W. P. Leek of Green 
Bay, was given July 11 recounting the seventy-five years of the work of 
the association. 


The Chippewa at Odanah gave June 28 a pageant illustrating their 
life on the Bad River reservation. This was written and produced by the 
Indians themselves. 


The Oshkosh Museum at the Sawyer Foundation has received the 
dream dance drum that was the possession of Neopit Oshkosh and was 
the symbol of peace, love, and friendship in the Menominee tribe. 
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Locat Items 


In a contest on scenic Wisconsin, the prize-winning essay by George 
F. Markham of Independence was on the Perrot Park, an outstanding 


beauty place of historic interest. The essay was published June 21 in the 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. 


At Sparta a park in the northern part of the city was renamed and 
dedicated, May 30 in honor of William H. Blyton, long clerk of the city 
and a Civil War veteran. The Sparta Democrat, June 4 carried an ac- 
count of the exercises with a portrait of Comrade Blyton. 


Captain Thaddeus M. Wilde, former commander of the Kosciusko 
Guards, which became Company K of Wisconsin guard unit, and served 
in the Spanish American and World wars, was honored June 10 with a 
complimentary dinner at Milwaukee. Captain Wilde was editor for a 
time of the Kuryer Polski. 


The Black Hawk Bridge connecting the northern part of Crawford 
County with northeastern Iowa was formally dedicated with a four-day 
ceremony June 17-20. Lansing, lowa, the western terminus was the 
center for the celebration. 


III BOOK AND PAMPHLET REVIEWS 


Early Printing in Wisconsin, with a Bibliography of the Press, 1838- 
1850. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Seattle, 1931). 220 pp. 

Some three years ago the author came to Madison to spend a brief 
vacation, and because of his bibliographical enthusiasm became involved 
in a task whose conclusion is here noted. The history of the press of 
Wisconsin, a biographical index of over two hundred names of men who 
had had some connection with the press of Wisconsin during this sev- 
enteen-year period, and a bibliography of four hundred and twenty titles, 
give us as complete and exact a piece of work as could be accomplished. 
It is hoped and expected that the publication of the work will bring to 
light items, which in spite of laborious search, have been heretofore 
omitted. The Historical Society of Wisconsin owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. McMurtrie and his co-workers for doing a valuable piece of work 
for Wisconsin, which it had neither means nor time to prosecute. The 
book is not only excellent in its content, but worthy of great praise in its 


format, and should find a place on the shelves of private collectors and 
public libraries. 
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Norwegian Migration to America 1825-1860. By Theodore C. 
Blegen. (Northfield, Minn.; The Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1931.) 413 pp. Price $3.50. 

This is a definitive book and one of deep importance for the history 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Blegen, who has long been interested in the subject, 
spent a year in Norway gathering there sources hitherto unknown, and 
weaving them, with those already known, into a compact and masterful 
history of the Movement which has brought three quarters of a million 
people from the Old World to the New. The book is to be followed, our 
author tells us, by a second volume, completing the entire subject, dis- 
cussing the migration during and after the Civil War to the present. 

Dr. Blegen begins with the homeland, analyzing political, economic, 
and religious conditions that started the movement; he stresses especially 
the fact that the emigrants were essentially rural, and that the movement 
was progressive because of the constant communication between the out- 
going people and those left behind. As the discoverer and editor of 
many ‘America letters,” the author analyzes the effects of these epistles, 
of the reports of the returning emigrants, and of those who traveled with 
the distinct purpose of stimulating the exodus. He also stresses the psy- 
chological forces that enter into the problem, and gives a chapter to 
ballads and songs. He admits that history must be supplemented by fic- 
tion if the full import of the great migration is to be understood. The 
book treats of the subject in a broad way as a folk movement, personal- 
ities are largely submerged, yet here and there one issues like Cleng 
Peerson, whom the author considers as a realistic “Peer Gynt,” and 
whose agency in the early days he is disposed to exalt. 

For Wisconsin historians the careful analysis of the several settle- 
ments, of their growth and spread are invaluable. Particularly interest- 
ing is the recognition of Wisconsin settlements as the cradle of the 
farther western groups in Iowa and Minnesota, developed chiefly in the 
last chapter and undoubtedly to be of greater importance in the later 
period to be dealt with in the succeeding volume. 

We believe that no national group that has moved from Europe 
to America in the nineteenth century has found a historian who has 
dealt more adequately with the causes, facts, and results of its transfer 
than Dr. Blegen and that his book is epoch-making in its thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness. 


Pioneer Days at Marshfield and its Surroundings. By John C. Kohl. 
This is a reprint of articles that were told a reporter of the News-Herald 
by a pioneer of Wood County, who removed there from Washington 
County in the spring of 1877. The reminiscences are divided into six 
chapters and give a good account of lumbering days, the pioneer home, 
the beginnings of agriculture, and the habits and customs of the woods- 
men of sixty years ago. 
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The Menominee Treaty of the Cedars, 1836. By Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg. This pamphlet is published by the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts, and Letters (May, 1931). It recounts the events leading up to the 
treaty and the negotiations therefor, which ceded to the United States 
all the land between the Wolf and Menominee rivers and an import- 
ant area on the upper Wisconsin. The treaty was made by Governor 
Henry Dodge, one of his first acts as executive of the new territory. It 
was drawn with the consent and approval of the tribesmen and was 
noted for fairness to all concerned. 


A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture. By W. C. McKern. 
This is a bulletin published by the Public Museum of Milwaukee concern- 
ing archeological explorations on the Upper Mississippi near Trempea- 
leau. The author, after describing the mound groups and their contents, 
concludes that the prehistoric artificers were a different ethnic group 
from others that built mounds in Wisconsin and that their similarity to 
those in Ohio designated as Hopewell mounds is notable with certain 
peculiar features, and that the mounds explored are among the oldest 
in the present area of the state. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John B. Sanborn (“The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the Eight- 
ies”) is a Madison lawyer, and a lecturer at the University Law School. 
His contributions to our publications have been “The Story of the Fox- 
Wisconsin Rivers Improvement,” Proceedings, 1899, and “The Impeach- 
ment of Levi Hubbell,” Proceedings, 1905. 


Professor Hiram D. Densmore (“Rollin D. Salisbury, M.A., LL.D.,: 
A Biographical Sketch’) is professor of botany at Beloit College. He 
is the author of General Botany for Universities and Colleges, and also 
of laboratory and field exercises in botany. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, who is continuing her memoirs in this issue, 
was engaged in public school service for forty-three years. For eleven 
years, until 1921, she was superintendent of schools at Kenosha. 


The Charles M. Tuttle diary was edited by the superintendent, 
Joseph Schafer. 








